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SKETCH OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY, THE NEWLY- 
ELECTED M.P. FOR PERTHSHIRE. 


Tue return of Sir George Murray, for Perthshire, is another blow ri 
tothe Ministry. They have had warnings the first and second, which hit 
have been both disregarded ; the present affair is warning the third; 
after which comes the grim tyrant with his scythe, mowing down those 
weak in the flesh. At the bottom of the contest in Perthshire there 
lurked a job; we, therefore, greatly rejoice that the incipient Lord of 
the Treasury has been nipped in the bud of his would-be career. 
When your Scotch official buds come to blossom out fully, it is a sore 
blight for poor Old England. The career of Dundas and Melville bear 
witness to this sad truth. In the Perth election there is one man 
whom we sincerely pity, and that is the brave and gallant Lynedoch. 
Surely this glorious veteran could be no party to the doings of his 
nephew and heir, Mr. Greme. It would be a strange and un- 
seemly sight, to see an old companion in arms—one who had often 
fought in the same field, and under the same commander as Sir George 
Murray—who had shared in the same triumphs and partook of the 
same victories—spurring on his nephew to oust a brother soldier from the 
representation of a county to which his high talents and long services 
give him the best and fairest pretensions. Who has ever before heard 
ofMr. Greme? In what field has he foughten—in what for~m has 
he been heard—in what bureau has he served? We can find no re- 
cord of his deeds any where, and all that the Treasury scribes can say 
ofhim is, that he is the nephew of Lord Lynedoch, but surely Lord 
lynedoch has never encouraged him to contest the county with Sir 
George Murray. Ancient friendship—the appreciation of high services 
—forbid the unworthy supposition. The truth we suspect is, that Lord 
Lynedoch’s name has been used, or rather abused, by the Whigs, to 
their own party purposes. They made the popularity of the. distin- 
guished soldier the mask to cover their own selfish designs; but it is 
consoling to think they have been defeated. 

Sir George Murray, the subject of the present Sketch, was born on 

other side of the Tweed, about sixty years ago. We believe he re- 
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ceived the first rudiments of his education at either Eton or Hartoy 
from whence he was early transferred to a regiment of Foot Guards, 
The Guards at this time were chiefly composed of the “ dolce fap 
niente” school of warriors. The men of the line used deridingly to ea 
them the “ feather- bed soldiers ;” and as they never left London, and 
were generally more remarkable for figuring in the minuette de la coy, 
than for couching the lance or leading the forlorn hope, the soubriquet 
was not without point. How the regiments of Guards degenerated 
from the time when Marlborough was an ensign in their ranks it is not 
our purpose here to describe. They were then (1666), in fine mili 
tenue; but we believe, even at that epoch, they were not employed in 
foreign service; for we find that Ensign Churchill left England asq 
volunteer to join the forces at Tangier, and soon after accompanied the 
contingent of 6000 men, which, under the command of the Duke of 
Monmouth, quitted England to attack Holland. Churchill afterwards 
became a captain in Monmouth’s regiment, leaving the original one to 
which he belonged, for the line. We notice this circumstance mere} 
to state, that Sir George Murray pursued an exactly similar coume, 
Finding the Guards’ duty inactive, and wholly domestic, he exchanged 
into the line, and was not long without that employment for which his 
active mind thirsted. In any thing we have just said, we mean to cast 
no aspersion on the gallant regiments of Guards. They nobly vindi- 
cated their claim to the title of soldiers in the Peninsula and at Water. 
loo ; and if before this period they were made wholly household troops 
the fault was not theirs. 

Sir George Murray's first services were, we believe, in one of our 
West India Islands, on his return from which, he accompanied, if we 
mistake not, the Duke of York into Holland. On the breaking out 
of the French war, Sir George was again employed. He served with 
marked distinction for some time, and at length became attaclied to the 
stafi of Sir John Erskine, whose widow, Lady Louisa, he afterwards 
married. Itwas, however, in the Peninsula that his laurels grew into full 
bloom. Here he not only distinguished himeelf as a brilliant executive, 
but also as an administrative officer of the first class. As Quarter 
Master-General to the Duke of Wellington he won not only “ golden 
opinions” from his great commander, but also from ‘‘ the whole camp, 
pioneers and all.” 

The situation of Quartermaster-General was, during the Spanish cam- 
paign, one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. The greatest tact, the most 
seruy ulous exactness, the most unremitting industry, were by turnsie- 
quired at the hands of the individual who presided over this departmentof 
the service ; and when we state that in no one of these requisites was Sir 
George found wanting, we but write his just eulogium, and accc unt in patt 
for the uniform and brilliant successes ‘which followed the British arms 
throughout the campaign. In this responsible office, Sir George “ bore 
his faculties so meekly’—he performed his duties so kindly, con- 
siderately, and at the same time so conscientiously, and with so much 
suavity—as to satisfy even the civil officers of the Commissariat; arace 
ef men always prone to find fault, and to shift the burden of blame 
any shoulders but their own. 

The attribute of courage is with most men, an instinct rather than? 
virtue—the knowledge of military tactics and strategie are arts, 2’ 
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in which may be acquired by a very ordinary understanding ; 
Sots not to all men to whom is given the power of managing civil 
details—the ability to acquire an ascendancy over the minds of others 
and the tact to maintam that ascendancy, by the continued exhibi- 
tion of temper, and conciliation, and a thorough knowledge, not 
only of the strength and weakness of your own case, but of that of your 
ents. It is easy enough to procure men who will mount the 
“imminent deadly breach” to seek the “ bubble reputation, even at the 
eannon’s mouth”—it is a common thing to find in all countries abund- 
ance of martinets and manceuverers—the drill sergeants of the human 
race, as Anacharsis Clootz was its orator—but it is not every day we 
discover the capacity to command—the depth and breadth of mind to 
view the whole ofa subject, as well in its great bearings as in its smaller 
details ;—still more rarely do we meet that higher geniys which speaks 
tothe soul of men in the hour of danger—which with eagle eye sees the 
fault of an opponent and takes instantaneous advantage of it—which 
turns the very household virtues of troops to warlike purposes—and 
makes the army have but one will, which is that of the commander, 
and one only thought and object, which is victory. These were the 
qualities exhibited by Hannibal and Cesar, in the olden time— 
Cromwell, Massena, Napoleon, and (in lesser degree) by Marlborough, 
among the moderns. Many of these qualities are possessed too by Sir 
George Murray, and if he has not given proof of the very highest of 
them, it is, in our mind, rather from the absence of oceasion and op- 
portunity, than from the want of that diviner matériel which we are 
wont to call genius. 

Should, however, the occasion arise (which Heaven forfend!)—should 
aeivil war again rage, as in the time of the Commonwealth, we confess 
we look to Sir George Murray as one of the few—perhaps one of the 
two military men—capable of rescuing this country from great calami- 
ties. The other individual is already known as the soldier, the schular, 
and the eloquent historian of a campaign, in which he bore a distin- 
guished part ; and if he be not known as the politician too, the re 
ithatof the new constituencies, for it in no degree attaches to Colonel 
Napier himself. 

Let us not be understood as detracting from the military renown of 
the hero of Waterloo. He is, no doubt, the greatest military com- 
mander of his age and country; but it would be gross flattery to aver 
that he ever had, or ever can have, the high civil and administrative 
talents—the eloquence, the rare insight into the spirit of our own time, 
and the learned compara‘ive views of past social history and institutions 
the absence from religious and political preyudice—and that candour 
ofmind which is the first requisite to a searcher after truth, all of 
Which a possessed in the highest degree by the gifted Member for 

ire. 

But although the Duke cannot boast of the high order of mind of 
his brother soldier, he, nevertheless, deserves the greatest credit for 

anxiously seized every occasion, since the peace to place, Sir 
Murray in those situations in which his talents might be ren- 
alike advantageous to himself and conducive to the public servire. 
Itwas at the sole and strong recommendation of the Duke, that Lord 
I sent Sir George Murray, as semen “g Ireland, 
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a situation, which, in a disturbed country, and in a very troublous seq. 
son, he filled with a union of calmness, force, and efficiency, honourable 
to his own temper and discretion, and creditable to that uniform ga. 
gacity, of which his Grace of Wellington has given so many proofy, 
The reputation of Sir George has long survived his departure from that 
hapless land, where discord seems perennial, and where the holiest 
gifts of nature seem to have been distributed only to be destroyed 
the perverse passions incident to humanity, placed on the one hand 
in a position of unjust dominion, and on the other of dissatisfied 
obedience. 

While filling, in 1825, the responsible office of Commander-in-chief, 
in the sister country, Sir George, in opposition, we believe, to the ex. 
pressed wishes of a majority of his constituents, arrived in England, to 
support by his vote the annual motion made on behalf of the Emanci- 
pation of the Irish Catholics. Always favourable to the extension of 
civil and religious liberty, he did not, on this occasion, allow the tram. 
mels of office, or the ties of party, to interfere with his deliberately. 
formed conviction, and though the Premier was known to be hostile to 
concession, and Sir George’s patron, the commander of the Irish Com- 
mander-in-chief, to be still more averse to give way—yet, in the teeth 
of these official demonstrations, the Member for Perthshire—dis- 
regarding alike patrons and constituents—did his duty to his country 
as an independent and enlightened member of the Senate of a free de- 
liberative assembly. 

Shortly after this period, Sir George was withdrawn from the com- 
mand in Ireland. He continued to perform his duties as a member of 
Parliament, and as Colonel of the 43d Regiment, during the year 
1827, and part of 1828. When, towards the close of the latter year, 
the Duke of Wellington was invested with the sword of state, Sir 
George was appointed to the high and important office of Secretary for 
the Colonies. During the whole period of his Grace’s administration 
he continued to hold the portfolio of this department, and we believe 
we but echo the general opinion when we state that his conciliatory 
measures, and his attention, alike to the reclamations of master and 
slave, procured him the respect of the one and the warm wishes of the 
other. Comparisons are chiefly odious to those to whose disadvantagethey 
are drawn. But even at the risk of dispraising Mr. Stanley, we cannot 
forbear placing the calm conciliating demeanour of Sir George Murray, 
and the firm yet peaceable temper and guarded moderation of his state 
papers, in disadvantageous contrast with the fiery measures and intem- 
perate despatches of our Colonial Secretary. Of the senatorial talentsof 
Mr. Stanley there are few that entertain a higher opinion than ourselves, 
but it is not because a man is sharp and subtle in debate—it is not be- 
cause he is fluent, forcible, and master of the science of Parliamentary 
logic—that he is an able minister ; for one of the wisest of men, Lord 
Bacon, has said, that ‘‘ Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; 
and to speak agreeably with whom we deal, is more than to speak in 
good words or in good order.” Sir George Murray is always discreet 
and agreeable of tongue—Mr. Stanley is neither the one nor the other. 
There is a waywardness and self-opinion—a temerity, a rashness, 
and a want of temper in all he says and writes, which is of unhappy 
augury for his future fame, and which may be very ruinous to his 
country. Already has Ireland been chafed by his peevish vanity ; and 
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the Canadas are now tearing asunder the rampant ordinances of the 
Colonial Office, and proclaiming aloud their disobedience, The Governor, 
Lord Aylmer, has been impeached, and the Colonial Secretary is 

back with interest, the reproaches which he issued forth from Carlton 
Gardens. Had Sir George Murray been at the Colonial Office, we 
should have had just as much of the fortiter in re, and a great 
deal more of the suaviter in modo. 

It may be said that in thus writing, we are unconscious! advocating 
the cause of the Tories. This we take leave to deny. We are not, 
however, so blinded by considerations of party, as to give to a Whig 
Secretary a merit which he does not deserve, or to detract from one, 
who when in office was distinguished by none of the bigotry of the 
Tories; and who now, when out of office, displays ten times as much 
liberality as the Whigs themselves. Though Sir George Murray 
formed a part of the Duke of Wellington’s administration, yet it would 
be unfair to call him a Tory on that ground alone. Three or four 
men in the present cabinet—or at least forming a part of the Whig 
Government—were also a part of the Duke of Wellington’s government ; 
yet we fancy that Earl Ripon, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Charles and 
Robert Grant, would be very little obliged to any one who should now 
call them Tories on that ground. Let us judge men by their words and 
acts; and who that has read the recent declarations of Sir George, on 
the subject of the admission of Dissenters to the universities, coupling 
it with the general moderation of his sentiments and opinions, can re- 
fuse to him the praise of being a man whose general views are eminently 
in harmony with the spirit of the times in which he lives. It may be re- 
plied that the gallant General opposed the Reform Bill. True, he did ; 
and we regret it, even though we believe that his opposition was most 
conscientious; but let any one who cavils at this passage in his public life, 
compare the mode and manner of his opposition with that of the 
generality of Tories, and he will find the wide difference existing be- 
tween a factious and an ingenuous and candid opposition. 

At the dissolution which followed the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Sir George contested his native county against the present Marquis of 
Breadalbane, then Lord Ormelie, but on this occasion his vote against 
Reform was too recent to give him a hope of success ; besides, from a 
strong sense of justice, the people were willing to give the Whigs a 
trial. Since that period eighteen months have elapsed, and such have 
been the blunders and backslidings of the pseudo patriots now in 
power—such their conduct in the case of the Dissenters—of the Irish 
Church and Irish Tithes—in the case of the Malt Tax—the House 
Tax—the Pension List—and above all in their disgracefully timid and 
imbecile Foreign Policy—that the people of England have wholly cast 
them off as unworthy of the great stewardship which they obtained 
under false pretences, and which they continue to hold more by reason 
of the favour of their enemies than by their own intrinsic strength. 

It now only remains to us to speak of the personal appearance and 
oratorical manner of the new Member for Perthshire. Sir George 
Murray is of tall and graceful figure, and commanding carriage. His 
air is soldierly without being stiff. He has not the drill-sergeant bear- 
ing of one whose life has been chiefly spent in camps, but the ease 
and freedom of a well-bred gentleman. The hand of ‘Time has thinned 
%8 well as silvered o’er his once flowing locks, but apart from this. his 
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figure has all the erectness and some of the elasticity of youth. He 
is the best soldier-speaker we have ever had the good fortune to hear, 
There is nothing professional in his manner, in his action, or in hig 
allusions. His voice is clear and mellifluous, and his action at once 
varied, graceful, and appropriate. He is evidently a person of sound 
and mature judgment, of great reflection, of much reading, and exqui- 
site tact and taste. His sentences have all the point and polish of the 
accomplished rhetorician. It is recorded of the fortunate soldier, 
Cesar, that he bore off the palm of eloquence from all his contem. 
poraries, except Cicero; and he who said as much of our modem 
soldier would not be far from the truth. Sir George Murray was 
almost the only Scotchman in the House of Commons who spoke and 
pronounced the English language with propriety, and without the 
shadow of accent. Both the Grants, and the Lord Advocate, Mr, 
Jeffrey, are, no doubt, also exceptions in the present as in the last 
Parliament ; but the education of the President of the Board of Con 
trol, and of the Judge-Advocate, has been wholly English, and Mr, 
Jeffrey graduated at Christ Church, Oxford. Nor is it the only praise 
of the Member for Perthshire to be imbued with a classic spirit and an 
elegant taste. He is moreover a person of considerable erudition, and 
has read ancient and modern history with a learned and liberal eye, 
Nor has reading dried up in him the soul of action; for he is a man 
of business in the best sense of the word.. We remember to have heard 
him say, in the Session of 1830, that for many weeks previously, Lady 
Louisa had brought him his dinner, in her carriage, to the Colonial 
Office, pretty much for the same reason that bricklayers’ labourers 
are served in the same fashion by their less elegant helpmates. In 
truth, Sir George had not leisure to return home, and rather than 
neglect the business of his office he would thus content himself witha 
hasty meal, snatched between the conclusion of the business of the 
office and the commencement of the orders of the day in the House 
of Commons. Against the diligence of the Ex-Colonial Secretary we 
have never heard a complaint. Unlike one of his countrymen now in 
power, he not only opened but answered all communications addressed 
to him; and unlike the present possessor of the Colonial Seals, he 
always returned a civil and polite answer to the humblest applicant. 

It would be impertinent in us to speculate on what may be the con- 
duct and course of proceedings of the new Member for Perthshire in 
the Reformed House, but we greatly err in our calculations if he will 
not be found among that intelligent and moderate party of politicians, 
who think that in state affairs Non progredi est regredi. Though an 
eloquent, a classical, and, it may be averred, a learned speaker, Sir George 
Murray cannot be called a debater, in the sense in which that word 
is applied to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley. He does not stram 
after the rotund and harmonious plausibility of the Right Hon. 
Baronet, still less does he seek to emulate the sinister dexterity—all 
for victory and not a whit for truth—of the present Secretary for the 
Colonies. But where there is no job to gloss over, and no fair cause 
to pervert—where truth is the object to be attained, and lucid expo 
sition, and patient laborious examination, are among the means of 
acquiring and expounding the right and the just in political and 
Science—the name of Sir George Murray must always be in the fore 
most rank of those rarely-gifted men, who are wise without pretension, 
arned without pedantry, and eloquent without verbosity. 
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INEXPEDIENCY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS TO 
EFFECT THEIR PROPOSED OBJECT. 





Tue efficacy of any punishment in deterring from crime, depends wpon 
itscertainty of influction, far more than upon its severity. Almost 
everyone shrinks from becoming accessory to the death of a fellow« 
creature on the scaffold, for any offence short of murder :—hence it:is, 
that prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, instead of rendering that am 
sistance which is necessary to convict offenders, often endeavour to:de« 
feat the law, because of its sanguinary enactment. The resulé is un« 
certainty of punishment—encouraging the repetition of crime: 

The following Table, compiled ftom Parliamentary Returns, will probably sur- 
— who imagine that severity is the only thing needful for the repression 

crime :— 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 










































ist Period, 1827-28-29.| 2d Period, 1830-31-3@., 

CRIMES. 

Executed. | Committed.|/Executed. | Committed. 
ary and housebreaking . . 19 311 3 288 
ini ee ar pa a wae 4 18 none 12 
a é@'e 8 & oo GB «€ 8 50 none 61 
ing a are: ecient 4 58 none 48 
in a dwelling-house (to 51.) 5 213 | 1 192, 
tealing hice et 2 22 1 17 
Total . . .| 42 672 5 618 

Here are six offences for which, in. the first three years 42 persons were exe 


ecuted, in the latter ay 5; and, together with the diminished frequency of ex- 
ecutions, the number of commitments has fallen from 672 to 618, a diminution of 
54. The only crime the number of commitments for which —— to have in< 
creased is forgery, and the increase is confined to London and Middlesex; for it 
—~ on referring to the Criminal returns for England and Wales, which in- 

those for London and Middlesex, that the number of commitments for this 
offence has fallen from 213 in the first three years, when 15 persons were ex- 
ecuted, to 180 in the three following, when it ceased to be visited with the capital 
penalty. 

It has been proved beyond a.doubt that a durable punishment is 
more efficacious than a severe one. The execution of a criminal is a 
momentary infliction—it is soon forgotten, and then the example lost, 
Not so a living example of punishment : 

Vindictive laws make vindictive subjects. But it is more especially 
in offenders themselves that the punishment of death produces a savage 
barbarity of disposition. It arises from this cause :—the dreadful fae 
With which they are threatened, hardens them to the sufferings of others, 

it is considered that society becomes the vietim of the inha- 
Manity of criminals, this must be acknowledged to form @ strong, at- 
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ment against capital enactments. The penalty of death, as an act of 
Savane homicide, diminishes the regard due to the sanctity of life, 
and renders murder less revolting to the ignorant mind. 

Experience—at various periods, and in different countries, is against 
the punishment of death. Crime has flourished most under sunguinary 
laws: The execution of a criminal makes—neither restitution, nor 
satisfaction: In hurrying him into eternity, it cuts off all hope of the 
malefactor’s reformation.—‘‘ Dying as these unhappy wretches often 
do, who knows what their future lot may be!” It heaps unmerited 
suffering upon the relatives, and entails a lasting stigma upon orphans: 

The spectacle it affords, hardens and brutalizes the bad, while it 
offends and disgusts the good.—If the criminal display a Christian 

enitence, the pity of the spectators is roused, and pity for the criminal 

is akin to hatred of the laws.—If he shew insensibility, it removes, in. 
stead of exciting, terror.—If he conduct himself with fortitude, the 
man, who, but a few moments before was detested for his crimes, is 
now admired and extolled for his heroism: Capital Punishment is 
prejudicial to the ends of justice, by removing a source of evidence, 
The testimony of a man who has been put to death, might have been 
valuable for the conviction of the guilty ; or, what is infinitely more im- 
portant, for the exculpation and acquittal of the innocent: It en- 
courages one of the worst of all crimes—that perjury which, by ju. 
dicial process, robs a man of life. Would the perjurer have dared to 
accuse, had his victim, instead of being hanged—been kept alive, 
ready, at any favourable opportunity, to prove his own innocence and 
to bring the author of his sufferings to justice ? 
| Letit be borne in mind, that an innocent person is sometimes the victim 
—the fatal error not being discovered till it is altogether irreparable! 
When it is considered that all human tribunals are fallible, and that 
sometimes the evidence, particularly circumstantial evidence, is ex- 
tremely slender, to say nothing of the dangerous tendency of a 
rewards for conviction—is it surprising that many should have di 
upon the scaffold, innocent of the crimes imputed to them? In times 
of tyranny or civil commotion—and we know not how soon such times 
may occur—the age pon of death is liable to be perverted to the de- 
struction, not only of innocent, but of valuable lives, to gratify political 
revenge, or serve the purposes of depraved ambition. 








Tue Duty or Every ONE TO AID IN THE PRESERVATION OF A FREE 
GoveRNMENT. 


Ir we are bound to “rege a neighbour, or even an enemy, from violence, to 
give him raiment when he is naked, or food when he is hungry, much more ought 
we to do our part toward the preservation of a free government; the only basis 
on which the enjoyment of these blessings can securely rest. He who breaks the 
fetters of slavery, and delivers a nation from thraldom, forms, in my opinion, the 
noblest comment on the great law of love, whilst he distributes the greatest 
blessing which man can receive from man; but next to that is the merit of him, 
who, in times like the present, watches over the edifice of public liberty, repairs 
its foundations, and strengthens its cement, when he beholds it hastening to 
decay.— Rolert Hall. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF OUR SURPLUS 
POPULATION AT HOME. 





We are not among the number of those who believe that this king- 
dom has yet attained to the full extent of the population it might 
sbundantly employ and happily support, for we think the evil under 
ghich we labour is not the impossibility of finding profitable employ- 
ment and sufficient food, raiment, and shelter for every human being 
inthe land, but a mal-distribution of the wealth which exists, and 
which, because it is heaped up in too large masses in the hands of the 
wer-gorged few, is therefore very scantily spread over the larger surface 
ocupied by the destitute many. Be that, however, as it may, it is 
dear that there is great practical distress among the labouring popu- 
lation, and that chiefly from their being either unable to obtain em- 
ployment, or for which, if they do obtain it, they are but wretchedly 
pid. We do not in this instance allude to the Trades’ Unions and their 
strikes, for some of these seem wholly unjustified by immediate distress ; 
but rather of the condition of the agricultural labourers, the hand-loom 
weavers, and some others, whose wants are most urgent, and who can 
sarcely obtain a bare subsistence by incessant toil. 

For the relief of this large class of sufferers, it is essential that new 
modes should be devised by which manual labour should be called into 
lage demand. And this we think has been most successfully done by 
the proposed plans of Mr. Ward, suggested by the improvements intro- 
duced by Mr. Snowden, who has proved, by theory and practice, that 
cme if adopted, would lead to the substitution of manual labour 
forhorses on ordinary roads, and steam-power on railways; thereby 
saving the food now consumed by the vast number of draught animals 
employed, as well as giving profitable occupation to men, by which 
employment might at once be given to every industrious labourer in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Snowden’s improvements consisted chiefly in this, the discovery 
ofa mode by which railways could be formed, on every road in the 
kingdom, without the vast expense of cutting down hills, or filling up 
valleys to produce an actual level, but that such railroads could be con- 
structed on the unequal surfaces that now exist; and the locomotive 
engines be moved by horses or steam power as at present. Mr. Ward’s 
improvement on Mr. Snowden’s plan consists in showing that manual 

bour may be substituted on such roads for horses or steam, and con- 
sequently a wide field opened for the ry ba. of large masses of 

population, and that too, in a manner healthy and advantageous to 


selves, and cheaper to the community than the agencies they 
ate intended to supersede. We deem this a discovery of so much im- 
portance at the present moment that we shall make no apology for 
Wanscribing Mr. Ward’s own account of the manner in which his im- 
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provements on Mr. Snowden’s inventions suggested themselves to his 


mind, and the reasoning by which he follows out the application :— 
“Upon minutely examining Mr. Snowden’s very valuable invention 

it immediately occurred to me that by an alteration of some portion of 
the application of the machinery, the carriage could be efficien 
worked by manual labour, which, if capable of being achieved, would be 
an object of the very highest importance to the community; and it 
with heartfelt satisfaction, that I feel myself fully justified in assert) 
that my efforts have been completely successful ; indeed, I have mogt 
happily arrived at a point of advantage in favour of manual labour 
which my most sanguine expectations had not ventured to anticipate; 
namely, the means of using manual labour, so as to produce a most 
extraordinary diminution of the expense that must be incurred by the 
use of steam power, whilst equal velocity and inefficiency is secu 
without any possibility of risk or danger. It follows that the general 
adoption of this new system for the conveyance of goods and passen- 
gers, will at once terminate the fallacy of a redundant population, by 
supplying beneficial employment to millions of our fellow-creatures; 
and will practically prove the gross error of the modern school of politi- 
cal economy, which would represent increase of population as a na 
tional evil, whereas, it is in reality the source of all its wealth and 
strength. The truth appears to be, that the modern political economist 
founds his speculations and calculations upon the false basis of deem 
ing the then existing state of society as permanent; it is, however, 
certain that society is constantly undergoing a change, and as con- 
stantly adapting itself to the alterations which take place; for as no 
limit can be placed to the increase of knowledge, neither can the in- 
ventive faculties of man be otherwise circumscribed, than by the extent 
of his acquirement of knowledge, which is the parent of discovery and 
the source of all improvements; and hence it is that machinery and 
steam power have, for a time, displaced the labour of man, but the ac- 
cession of knowledge will infallibly replace man’s labour, to be other- 
wise employed more advantageously, and to the greater advancement 
of the public good. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review of October, 1832, has the following 
quotation on this subject: ‘‘ If we shall succeed in displacing horses, 
by the very machinery that formerly displaced men, and thus remedy 
by machinery a few of the evils of which it has been the cause, if by 
diminishing the consumption of corn, we take one penny from the 
price of the poor man’s loaf, or one pang from the ills of his lot, we 
shall attain a high and noble end, an end worthy of a Newton’s genius, 
and a nation’s boast.” And on the same subject Alexander Gordon, 
Esq., says, ‘“‘ Although the use of the steam-engine has cheapened 
every other necessary of life, it has not lessened the price of food. Al- 
though it has reduced the value of the poor man’s labour (his only 
exchangeable commodity), it has not reduced the price of that for 
which he must labour.” 

When, therefore, it is fully understood that Mr. Snowden’s inventions 
can be so adapted as to secure employment for man, without, however, 
in any manner lessening the public benefit, but as the very cheapest 
power which can be applied ; then will the merits of his inventions 
and their new adaptation receive the due meed of praise, and his 
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m whilst enriched and enriching themselves through the 

pediam of his inventions, will feel the gratification of knowing, that 

are also ministering to the great cause of humanity; that they are 

securing certain permanent and beneficial employment to the industrious 

labourer, and raising him from the degradation of pauperism to inde~ 
pendence, and to a respectable station in the scale of society. 

The great desideratum unsuccessfully sought by the public, and 
hitherto in vain endeavoured to be achieved by scientific men, namely, 
fo obviate the enormous expense unavoidably incurred for securing the 
jevel requisite to be maintained for propelling carriages upon railways— 
this very important object has now been most happily surmounted by 
Mr. Snowden’s inventions, distinguished alike as they are for effici 
aod simplicity, and combining the peculiar advantages of safety, 
strength, and extreme cheapness. 

The first portion of Mr. Snowden’s invention consists of two rails 
resting upon suitable bearings, either on the ground, below the surface 
in excavations, or raised upon standards, in conformity to the natural 
undulations of the ground to be passed over; consequently, in laying 
Mr. Snowden’s railway, no wasteful expenditure is incurred for cutting 
down hills or filling up hollow ground to the required level, but merely 
continuing the viaduct or hollow rack-rail at an outlay in itself incon- 
siderable, especially when compared to the immense sums unavoidably 
expended in the construction of all railways known, or now in use, 
The railway is formed of two side rails, properly braced together, which 
support a rail of three inches in breadth, and in some situations a plat- 
form at top, on which the propelling carriage, and carriages to be pro- 
pelled, travel, with common wheels, and without flanges. On a 
spindle, attached to each axle of the carriage, is a revolving wheel, 
loosely placed in a horizontal position, for the purpose of steadying the 
motion, and preventing the possibility of the carriage being driven off 
the rail. In one of the upright side-rails is formed a grooved rack, 
which is acted upon by a toothed or cogged wheel, moving also hori- 
watally ; to which motion can be equally given by steam or manual 
power, either force applied to the spindle gives the propelling motion 
ilong the railway, by rapidly turning the cogged wheel ; manual power, 
however, will be found equally effective, and much cheaper than steam. 
The mechanism by which power of motion is given to Mr. Snowden’s 
nilway, is after the same manner in which weighty goods are raised 
and lowered perpendicularly by the use of the ordinary crane ; the only 
distinction consists in the propelling motion being here used horizon- 
tally, whereas the raising motion is perpendicular, but the principle is 
the same in each, although differently applied. By this railway two 
important advantages are obtained: first, the smoother the surface of 
the upper rail, the greater will be the facility for the running wheels; 
and, secondly, in gaining the purchase by means of the grooved or 
mecked rail and the horizontal cogged wheel, the power, if given by 
manual labour, can at all times be regulated and apportioned to the 
exact force required ; or in proportion to the weight of goods or num- 
ber of passengers to be conveyed, thereby greatly lessening the general 
amnual expenditure. By this invention only one wheel is required to 


be set in action by the propelling power, thereby securing uniformity - 


of motion to the carriages, whilst it is equal to any strain or weight of 
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draught which can possibly have to be moved forwards (that draught 
being on a level only 6lbs. per ton), and is constantly kept to the pitch. 
line by the revolving wheels or rollers. 

The great national advantages to be obtained by Mr. Snowden’s ip. 
ventions, and their vast superiority over all others hitherto discovered, 
may be comprised under the following heads, viz. : 

The expense of the railway is reduced to little more than the cost 
of the iron; and the first cost of the propelling carriage, instead of 
being 1000/., as is the case when steam is used, would not exceed 
100/., and the wear and tear be comparatively trifling. These alone 
would give his inventions a substantial claim to public support, facili. 
tating as they do in a most extraordinary degree the general extension 
and use of railroads throughout the country ; and when viewed with 
reference to the employment of manual labour, their value surpasses 
all calculation; they then diminish the first cost of vehicles to be used 
on the railway to a mere trifle; they do away altogether with the ex- 
pense of fuel and the inconvenience of smoke; explosion and danger 
are rendered impossible; and the unemployed labourer is supplied 
with an inexhaustible source of remunerating employment, not solely 
on the score of humanity, but because it will be found both the 
cheapest and the best. 

Here it may be proper to advert to the general prejudice that exists 
against the use of a rack-rail and cogged wheel; this may be readily 
traced to the circumstance of the rack-rail and cogged wheel having 
been the principle adopted in the construction of the first locomotive 
engines introduced into the coal districts of the North of England. In 
practice they were found to be exceedingly faulty; but why were 
they so? It arose from their defective and unscientific construction, 
from the misapplication of machinery, which, if properly applied, would 
have produced the very best results. The fact is, that the perfect 
principle of the crane for raising weights perpendicularly was most 
strangely made use of to produce a propelling and horizontal motion; 
and then every defect discovered as appertaining to misapplied 
machinery was at once attributed to, and held to be inherent disa- 
bilities arising entirely and exclusively from the rack-rail and cogged 
wheel. Prejudice, however, ought not to be allowed any importance 
in matters of science ; and although to the improper adaptation of the 
perpendicular position, was added the constant friction of the super- 
incumbent weight of the machine itself; with all these disadvantages, 
the surprise is that these locomotive engines were capable of performing 
the work they did—not that they were so little perfect. The horizontal 
wheel will be found to obviate every objection, and its use will ulti- 
mately become universal, whatever check it may receive at the outset, 
either from prejudice or any other cause. Nothing but the misappli- 
cation here alluded to could possibly give rise to such a determined 
prejudice against a cog-wheel and rack being applied to railway put- 
poses ; for in all descriptions of machinery, either in very fast or im 
very slow motions, heavy or light work, they are, when scientifically 
and properly applied, found more efficient and perfect than any 
method yet discovered. 

It is well known that much attention has been bestowed, and vast 
sums expended, in endeavouring to substitute inanimate for any other 
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er of conveyance ; but hitherto no one has contemplated the im- 
measurable advantages which would ensue, by displacing horses from 
the conveyance of goods and passengers, and substituting in their 

manual labour; yet this truly desirable object is now fully 
capable of being accomplished, and only requires to be duly aided by 
triotic and influential parties, desirous of conferring so great a boon 
upon their suffering countrymen, and ensuring abundant employment 
for the industrious classes, and ‘ opening up to more distant parts of 
the empire the sources of wealth and industry ;” whilst it will effectu- 
ally abolish the many cruelties that are at present inflicted on that 
noble animal the horse, particularly those connected with overdriving, 
to keep time in our mail and stage coaches. 

It is a received opinion that steam power cannot be used econo- 
mically in preference to horses, when the rate of travelling is less than 
four miles an hour; and it is an indisputable fact, that horses em- 
ployed as they now are in stage-coach travelling, are unable to com- 
pete with steam power, either profitably or in point of speed; and this 
arises from the circumstance of the animal being forced to do his work 
in so short a period of time as soon to ruin his constitution; permit the 
horse, however, to proceed at an easy pace, and he will work eight or 
nine hours per day without the least injury to himself, live three times 
as long, if well treated, and yield ample profit to his owner. 

The result of every examination of the subject, hitherto, has been a 
decided opinion, that steam power must be necessarily more economical 
than horse power, where velocity is required; now the truth is, that 
by an easy adaptation of animal power, it far excels steam power in 
economy, and is quite equal to it in speed. Nor is this circumstance 
so extraordinary as at first sight it may appear; for it has been admitted 
that horses can work cheaper than steam locomotion, when travelling 
at or under four miles an hour: an admission which is decisive of the 
position now advanced. In both instances, of the horse or locomotive 
engine, it is the rapid travelling that causes the great expense: in the 
case of the animal, he is soon destroyed; and in practice we find the 
wear and tear is exceedingly great of a ponderous and a very compli- 
cated machine, weighing from seven to ten tons, and travelling occa- 
sionally at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour, frequently rendering 
the engine out of repair, and consequently in its use entailing very 
heavy expenses. ‘To obviate these difficulties, the inventor of the im- 
proved railway and carriage, has arranged the machinery in so effective 
amanner, that if propelled by manual labour, the men employed would 
perform their work whilst sitting, although the rate of travelling by the 
carriage would be twenty miles an hour ; when the carriage need only 
be one-tenth of the weight of those now used, and the machinery being 
80 extremely simple, the wear and tear would be reduced in proportion, 
as well on the carriage as upon the rail; and it is certain that, with 
reference to economy in slow motion, as well as quick travelling, Mr. 
Snowden’s invention will be found to maintain the same preference. 

Independent of the incalculable advantage contemplated by the in- 
troduction of Mr. Snowden's invention of railway and carriage, in“dis- 

pensing with the necessity of levelling the country; together with its 
importance in giving immediate employment to man, instead of horse or 
steam power; it is capable of being satisfactorily shown, that fast 
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travelling can be attained much more economically by manual 
under every view of the question, than by steam locomotion, and hengy 
the great object sought after is now attained—that of securing em. 
ployment for the many individuals seeking for work, but looking fort 
In vain. 

It is proposed that the carriages shall be so constructed, that fo 
every three tons gross weight, two tons shall be merchandise, and on 
ton shall comprise both carriage and machinery, which are simple in an 
extraordinary degree: for such gross weight four men are allowed, 
whose united strength in turning a winch or lever is estimated at 144lbs,, 
placing them in the best position for exerting their power with the 
greatest ease to themselves ; this force will be more than sufficient t 
propel three tons on this railway at twenty miles an hour, for what may 
be termed a working day of eight hours; which will average one 
hundred and sixty miles, and at a cost for labour, varying, according 
to situation, from 6s. to 12s., being from one farthing to one halfpenny 
per ton per mile according to locality. 

In displacing the horses employed for public conveyances, we arrive 
at an accession of grain or food for eight millions of human beings, and 
at the same time producing extra employment for five millions of our 
countrymen. It is well remarked by the Courier, on Locomotion, that 
“« Our coal and iron are far more valuable than gold or diamonds; 
they are the ready means of putting in motion all the gigantic opera- 
tions of our almost superhuman machinery ; nothing is wanting but the 
means of giving life and impulse, to the stagnant industry of the 
country.” 

Colonel Torrens, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons says :— 

* So that even upon the extreme and most improbable supposition, that steam- 
carriages should never be employed in conveying agricultural produce to market 
at a cheaper rate, still the benefit to the country would be very great, in as much 
that we should have a vastly increased industrious population, and England 
would become much more extensively than she is at present, the great workshop 
ofthe world. In point of fact, superseding horses by mechanical power, would 
have precisely the same effect in increasing the population and wealth of England, 
as would be produced were we to increase the extent of the ae by adding 
thereto a new and fertile territory, equal in extent to all the land which now breeds 
and feeds all the horses employed upon common roads; such addition to the 
extent of fertile territory in England suddenly efiected, would, in the first in- 
stance, lower the value of agricultural produce, and be injurious to the pro- 
prietors of the old portion of the territory ; but no person would therefore contend, 


‘that if we could enlarge the Island of Great Britain by additional tracts of fertile 


land, the public interests would be injured by such enlargement; this would be 
monstrously absurd. It is not less absurd to object to the increase of food 
available for human beings, by substituting mechanical power for horses. 

“ I think it not unfair to conclude, that were elementary power on the com- 
mon roads completely to supersede draught-horses, the population, wealth, and 
power of Great Britain would be at least doubled.” 

In accordance with these enlightened sentiments, it may be fairly 
assumed that Mr. Snowden’s carriage and railway recommend them- 
selves in a peculiar degree to the best feelings of our nature, by secut- 
ing constant and ample employ for the population of the country; 
creating a most important saving to the public, and bringing benefits 
home to every individual in the community ; forming at once a new era 
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inthe trade, commerce, manufactures, and industry of the nation; 
whilst they will for ever preclude the approach of want to the willing 
Jgbourer and ensure him reasonable comforts ; for the impossibility of 
ing employment by the labouring poor produces crime, mi 
god want. Henceforward Mr. Snowden’s inventions will supply ade- 
labour, and ensure fair remuneration for the toil of man;—the 
nacea of public employment and national wealth, is here sub- 
wre for adoption, and it were a crime to permit it to lay dormant. 

It is the duty of the Government to foster and encourage the means 
gfensuring employment for the people—a paramount duty of far more 
importance than any other connected with the management of our 

lic affairs; inasmuch as labour is the only element of national 
wealth ; and ample remunerative employment, is the surest means of 
promoting public morals, and ensuring general prosperity. Ireland 

now be supplied with beneficial employ for its starving inhabitants, 
Eeietereal peace and comfort conferred upon that distracted country. 
Scotland may be still further improved, and its meritorious people en- 
riched and benefited, by aiding their proverbial industry; and Eng- 
land be again made happy Old England, with its manufactures and 
atts once more flourishing, and placed upon the surest basis of future 
greatness, by its people’s labour, their industry, their enterprise, and 
their unrivalled skill.” 

Several tabular statements are then given, to show the vast advan- 
tage, in point of economy, of manual labour over steam, on the roads 

—the data being taken from the actual expense of the exist- 
ing steam railways: after which the following extract is given from 
Colonel Torrens’s evidence before the House of Commons : 

“This cheaper mode of internal carriage will not only lower the price of light 
and refined manufactures to the home consumer, but will lower their price also 
to the foreign consumer. This will increase the advantages which we at present 
~ in the foreign market, and tend to increase our foreign commerce. So 

here again there will be an increased demand for manufactures and a manu- 
facturing population, and here again will be another beneficial reaction upon the 
soil. So that the more we contemplate the various effects produced upon the 
industry of the country by a cheaper mode of conveyance, the more we must be 
tonvinced that wealth and population will be increased, and that agriculture, in- 
stead of being injured, must necessarily partake in the increased prosperity of the 
country. In addition to what I have already stated, the saving of expense and 
oftime in conveying passengers and goods, and the rapidity of communication, 
will uce effects, the amount of which it would be almost impossible to calcu- 
late.”"—From Colonel Torrens’s evidence before the House of Commons. 

It is too generally contended, without duly considering the enor- 
mous expense thereby incurred, that cutting down hills and filling up 
valleys is the on/y method of constructing railways with advantage to 
the capitalist ; some writers, treating on railways, have gone so far 
& to assert, that the moment a hill of even very trifling ascent is to be 
overcome, all advantages of a railway over that of a common road 
from that time ceases. Nothing can be more erroneous ; it is, in fact, 
tsuming the impossibility of propelling carriages with their merchan- 
tise up the inclined plane. It being proved that it is possible to propel 
the carriages up an inclined plane | foot in 12, it may be asked, 
Whether the labour expended in cutting down the hills and filling up 
the valleys, would not be more profitably employed in the con- 
Weyance of passengers and goods? It is certain that all labour un- 
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profitably employed is a waste of money which never can be recovered: 
in the construction of the London and Birmingham Railroad fiyg 
years probably will elapse ere any returns are made, and the outlg 
labour exceeding 1,500,000/. (independent of other charges jn, 
cidental to the levelling system); the interest on such outlay fo 
for labour at 5 per cent. is 75,000/., an annual charge upon the up. 
dertaking, amounting to more than would be required by Mr. Snow. 
den’s plans, for the supply of the labour or motive force by man, fq 
the transit of all the traffic over hill and dale, at a velocity averagin 
twenty miles an hour, Passengers being charged ld. per mile 

and goods at about 5 farthings per ton per mile, when the Liverpog| 
and Manchester charge is 5s. or 2d. per mile for passengers, and 7, of 
about 2$d per ton per mile for goods. Mr. Ward concludes by saying, 

‘«T feel that in bringing this most important subject before thep ublic, 
I am only performing an imperious duty, and having done my part 
it remains for the Government to do theirs also: by giving every fa. 
cility and the utmost encouragement to the extension and general use of 
a means, which will so largely promote the trade, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country ; and which above all will carry content and 
comfort to every fireside. In the same feeling I also call for the best 
aid of every patriotic and influential individual in the empire, and more 
particularly upon the Landed Proprietary, to give their undivided assist. 
ance in advancing by this means the well-being of society. But let me 
be rightly understood : I require neither of the Government, nor ofany 
individual to be satisfied with the avermentsof Mr. Snowden, the inventor, 
or with the statements made by myself, as the commentator upon his in- 
ventions. What we require is, that a fair trial shall be made, when Mr, 
Snowden will be able to demonstrate the great superiority as to efficiency 
and cheapness of his railway, and I shall be enabled to prove the still 
greater cheapness, safety, and perfect efficiency of my substitution of 
manual labour for steam power; and that by its general introduction 
there shall no longer be pretence for saying there exists a redundant 
population ; neither will any willing labourer be afterwards driven to 
participate the pauper’s mess, for want of remunerative employ; but 
on the contrary, the whole body of society will receive a new and 
vigorous impulse, that cannot fail to diffuse health and happiness to all. 
Mr. Snowden and myself are solicitous to submit the merits of the in- 
ventions to such an impartial test, as may be conclusive: and if] 
shall be the humble instrument of rendering so essential a good to my 
country, it will be my proudest boast, and my ample reward. 

Individuals, interested in this valuable discovery, will be afforded the 
fullest opportunity of judging of its merits, by inspecting, at 319, 
Oxrorp Srreer, on Mondays and Thursdays, a few yards of ey 
and a carriage, on which they may propel themselves, proving wi 
how little exertion it can be effected.” 

We cannot express too strongly our sense of the importance of this 
discovery : and we advise such of our readers as have influence enough 
to draw the attention of the Government, or of capitalists, to the 
subject, to do so without delay ; as no greater benefit could be con- 
ferred on the country at the present moment, than finding healthy and 
useful employment for the vast numbers of our labouring population, 
who are at present suffering so severely from the want of steady and 
remunerating occupation. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S MOTION FOR SHORTENING THE 
DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 





Tue principal discussion that has taken place since our last, is that 

which occurred on Thursday, the 15th instant, on the motion of Mr. 
Tennyson, for leave to bring in a Bill to shorten the duration of Par- 
liaments—a Bill, in which the term to which future Parliaments were to 
be restricted, was to be left blank, and filled up in Committee, by the 
word six—or five—or four—or three, as the majority might determine— 
the Bill merely enunciating the principle, that seven years was too longa 
period, and that, therefore, the Septennial Act ought to be repealed. 
As it was a Drawing-room day, which would permit excuse to many 
Members for being absent; and as it was known that the Ministers 
desired to have the House counted out, if possible, so as to get rid of 
the debate altogether, great fears were entertained that this result 
would happen ; and at one period of the evening, between seven and 
eight o’clock, the benches were very thin, and not more than fifty or 
sixty Members were present. But, finding the counting out impos- 
sible, from the number of friends who, apprehending this, took care to 
be present and prevent it, the House began to fill rapidly after nine 
(clock ; and by ten, there were upwards of 400 members assembled to 
strengthen the hands of Ministers in their opposition to the measure, 
. The discussion was opened by Mr. Tennyson, somewhat feebly at 
first, but with more energy as he proceeded. He treated with great 
ability all the hi-torical part of the question. He showed, also, that in 
past times, the whole of the present Administration were advocates for 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, and the return to triennial Parlia- 
ments; and he argued that since the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
constituency had become so much more extensive, intelligent, and 
popular, that it was more than ever necessary to give them frequent 
opportunities of correcting their choice. Sir Edward Codrington se- 
conded the motion of Mr. Tennyson for leave to bring in a Bill to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments, though he should vote in Com- 
mittee for filling up the blank with five years instead of three. 

Colonel Davies argued against the measure, on the ground that it 
was premature and injudicious, and that it would subvert the independ- 
ence of Parliament ; that it would introduce too many new Members, 
ignorant of the forms of the House, and unacquainted with the business 
of legislation; that it would obstruct public business, and occasion 
e expense, excitement, and immorality, by too frequent elections. 

thought the Reform Bill ought to have a fair trial, and that the 
Present Parliaments, taken on the average, were not longer than was 
beneficial to all parties. 


Lord Dalmeny made an excellent speech, as far as = language, 
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agreeable utterance, and accurate composition could make it so: but 
its principal if not only argument against the measure was, that it 
would make Members mere delegates of their constituents, and make 
popular clamour usurp the place of calm and sober judgment. 

Mr. Buckingham replied, at length, to the arguments of Colonel 
Davies, and Lord Dalmeny, aud supported Mr. Tennyson’s Motion, 
Mr. Ewart, Sir Daniel Sandford, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. James, Mr, 


W. Roche, Colonel Evans, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Hill, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, 


and Sir W. Chaytor, all supported the Motion. And Lord Althorp, 
Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. Stanley, Lord Ebrington, and Lord John Russel} 
opposed it. Mr. James supported the motion for bringing in the 
Bill; but said that, instead of filling up the blank with any par- 
ticular number of years, he should move, in Committee, that ev 
year, one-third of the whole House should go out, and that the 

rtion so to be removed should be determined by ballot: while 
Mr. E. J. Stanley moved, as an amendment, that the Bill should at 
once fix five years as the maximum duration of the Parliament ; but on 
this no division took place. 

We had intended to have written an article on this subject, as well 
as to have given a fuller account of the debate; but our space is so 
circumscribed, that we cannot do both; and as our views are expressed 
at moderate length in the speech delivered in the course of the debate, 
we take it as reported in the Mirror of Parliament, and substitute it forthe 
article which would but have contained the sentiments clothed in other 
words. The speech is reported as follows : 


Mr. Buckincuam—Sir, I can venture to promise the House that I shall be 
very short, and confine myself strictly to the arguments of the case. The ques- 
tion now before the House resolves itself into two branches—the one, the histo- 
rical—the other, the practical. It is to the latter that I shall principally address 
myself, the former having been already so amply treated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who introduced the motion. The strongest objections to the practical utility 
of the measure proposed have been carefully collected and skilfully put by the hon. 
and gallant member for Worcester (Colonel Davies), but they are not, I think, 
very difficult to answer. The gallant officer began by saying that the motion 
of the right hon. gentleman was premature—injudicious—and if carried into 
effect, would tend to subvert the independence of Parliament. Nowit is matter of 
history that the friends of liberty in England have been pressing for this measure 
for the last half century at least ; so that it is not new ; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how that which was urged with so much force, though with so litile 
effect fifty years ago, can be considered premature. It may, in the estimation 
of some, be injudicious; that is purely matter of opinion. But the assertion, 
that if carried, it would tend to subvert the iajidiaes of Parliament, is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable that has been made in this House for some 
time past. The independence of Parliament! Independent of what? That the 
House of Commons should be independent of the Sovereign, is undoubtedly a 
most constitutional doctrine; that it should be independent of the House of 
Peers is equally constitutional. But to say that it should be independent of the 
people, is a doctrine calculated to subvert all our notions of representative govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) If the House of Commons were once to render itself in- 
dependent of the people, there would be no need of fixing any limits whatever to 
the duration of Parliaments. They might continue till the majority decreed a 
dissolution, which would never take place, and representatives would then be 
able to do without constituents at all, as was the case under the old nominee 
oyaem which the Reform Bill was introduced to destroy. It is not desirable, 

ierefore, that Parliament should be independent of the people ; or, if it be, the 
— that independence is subverted by frequent elections the better. (Hear, 
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The gallant member, in enumerating the evils that would spring from too fre- 
quent elections, said he thought three and even five years pity period ; 
and added, that such elections would introduce into the House a number of new 
members, who, for some time, would have their efficiency greatly impaired by not 
Deing acquainted with the forms of the House, and by being new to the business 
legislation. As to the first, no doubt this would sometimes happen; as had 
indeed taken _ only a few evenings ago, when, on the discussion of the first 
¢aise in the Poor Law Amendment Bill, a very small minority, of whom I am 
pot ashamed to remember that I was one, wished to have further time given to 
the country for considering the nature of the measure, and pro to divide the 
House for the purpose of securing an adjournment of the debate, but the exact 
form in which the motion should be put for the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Bernal), to report progress and sit again, was not known to any of the small 
p, who were all new members, nor did the older ones appear at all dis: 
toassist them. But this is a species of knowledge which might be acquired ina 
few days, if some hon. gentleman, learned in precedents, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the forms of the House, would compile a short manual, containing all the 
requisite information on those heads, than which no more acceptable service 
could be rendered to the members generally. 
" Ithas been said, indeed, that the great additions of new members to the House 
had obstructed the progress of public business, from their want of acquaintance with 
the forms of the House, and the difficulty of managing them by the leader. But, 
the reproach of obstructing the progress of the public business in the last session 
of Parliament is not so applicable to the new members as to the old ones; for in 
an analysis that was made of the number of speeches uttered by the different mem- 
bers, and the aggregate number of hours occupied in their delivery, as published - 
in that clever paper, the Spectator, it was shown that the old members were the 
greatest offenders in these particulars throughout the whole session, while in the 
early part of it, the unpopular measure of the Irish Coercion Bill was itself a 
great cause of much of the difficulty and delay complained of. (Hear, hear.) 

As to the second objection, that frequent elections would introduce into Par- 
lament men new to the business of legislation, it should be remembered that 
gentlemen are not chosen to be placed in the House, as at a college, there tostudy 
for the first time the science of politics and government. On the contrary, it is 
almost invariably the case, that men are chosen because they have previously 
bestowed some attention on the study of public affairs, and are able to give a satis- 
factory account of their principles, and the reasons on which they are grounded, 
to the constituency whose suffrages place them in Parliament; so that they have 
hot to learn, for the first time, on taking their seat, the facts and arguments bear- 
ing on the questions on which they will have to decide; for, having investigated 
them and expounded their views upon them before they came into the House, 
they would be equally able to take a part in the discussion afterwards, whenever 
ailled upon so to do. (Hear.) 

The hon. gentleman, however, asked why sufficient time had not been given to 
allow the Reform Bill a fair trial, and contended that thus far at least it had 
worked well; by which, if he means any thing, he must mean that the present 
House of Commons fairly represents the people of England—a position to which 
Ishould venture to take exception. I am aware that it would be a much more 
agreeable task for me to flatter than to reprove. I do not desire to do either, 
but merely to speak the truth ; and thus acting, I must say that if my memory 
does not wholly deceive me, I think I could call to mind many instances in 
Which the votes of hon. members after they had entered the House did not strictly 
tonform to the pledges which they gave before they were elected. I do not pre- 
tend to say in which case they were right or in which they were wrong; but I 
Must be allowed to doubt whether they could truly represent their constituents in 

th cases ; since there is pretty strong evidence of the opinions of the people 

ng nearly the same as they were two years ago; though the opinions of many of 
their representatives, judging at least from their votes, have undergone great and 
Material change. (Lear, hear, hear.) 
The great expense, the drudgery of frequent canvassing, a excitement 
c 
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and demoralization of the country by frequent elections, have been also urged by 
the hon. and gallant member as reasons against shortening the duration of Par. 
liament. But it is surely no necessary part of an election that there should bg 
either expense, or drudgery, or demoralization. In this respect the new con. 
stituencies have set an example which may well shame the old ones into imitation, 
It is not very agreeable to speak of one’s self, but as I am better acquainted with 
the facts attending my own election than those of any other, I may mention, for 
the honour of the borough which I have the satisfaction to represent, that thou 
it contains nearly 100,000 inhabitants, I never canvassed a single individual, nor 
solicited a single person for his vote; nor did the election cost me a sin 
shilling of expense. I publicly avowed, indeed, my disapprobation of the prac- 
tice of a Member canvassing for votes in his own person. I always held that 
he should be solicited by the electors, and chosen for his qualifications and fitness 
only; and that they should bear the charge; since it was their business, and not 
his own, that he was called upon to perform. (Hear, hear.) It is true, that 
owing to the present badly arranged system of elections, much excitement does 
prevail during the short period that it lasts; but this is no necessary part of the 
affair. My conviction is, however, that it is the very infrequency of their return 
which that chiefly causes the excitement, and that if they were of more common oc. 
currence they would be less marked and less observed. But it would be perfectly 
easy so to arrange the mode of conducting an election of a Member of Parliament 
as to cause it to create no more excitement or confusion than the election of an 
East India or Bank Director. For my own part indeed, I know not why there 
should be any fixed period whatever for the duration of a member’s services, or for 
his responsibility to his constituents. When men choose their physician, or solicitor, 
or agent, to whom they intrust their health, their fortunes, and their business, 
they do not engage them for seven years or five, for three years or even one, 
but continue them in office so long as they discharge their duties faithfully, and 
when they cease to do this they are justly removed to give place to others. I 
believe this would be the best footing on which to place a representative. I can 
see no safe halting place myself, between complete irresponsibility by holding the 
seat as the peers do, for life, being accountable therefore to no one—and perfect 
responsibility, by being liable at any hour to be called upon by those whose 
votes have placed us in Parliament, to resign our trust whenever we fail to per 
form our duty. I may add, however, that I neither regard a member to be a 
mere delegate, having no will of his own, nor a perfectly free agent, under no obe 
ligation to consult his constituents atall. I feel that his position should be between 
these two extremes. He is bound on all occasions to state frankly to them his 
own general views, and if these are satisfactory, he cannot be unfaithful by fol- 
lowing them out. If, however, on questions of great import, his views ron 
counter to theirs, they are bound in justice to themselves to correct their error 
by recalling their representative, and sending some one to fill his place more 
nearly resembling themselves. Besides its being their duty to recall their 
member, I think it is his duty not to wait for such a summons, but to makea 
voluntary surrender of his trust; and for my own part, I cannot understand how 
any man of a nice sense of honour would condescend to sit for any place a mo- 
ment longer than while he felt that he was the true representative of the wishes of 
its inhabitants, not in name only, but in reality and truth. (Hear, hear.) That 
"east is the footing on which I have the proud satisfaction of feeling that I 
taaj with my own constituents, and it is because of this constant impression of 
my accountability to them for every vote I give, that I feel no period to be too 
short, and no meetings of them too frequent; sothat as far as is compatible with 
a reasonable confidence on the one head, and a reasonable trial on the other, I 
should be as willing to vote for an annual as for a triennial Parliament; on the 
principle that he who faithfully performs his duty need never be ashamed or 
afraid to meet his constituents and friends. (Cheers.) 
The noble lord opposite (Lord Dalmeny), had spoken with great eloquence 
on the subject, but while I bear my willing testimony to the talent displayed in 
his speech, I am bound to state that his arguments made but very slight im- 


pression on my mind. The chief argument of the noble lord against shortening 
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duration of Parliaments was this, that it would subject. the representatives of 
le too frequently to the influence of the whim and caprice of the multitude, 
ioake them too often the mere instruments of popular clamour. This a ument, 
however, appears to me much more plausible than just. If the people are rea! ly com- 
etent to form a judgment on political affairs, | cannot perceive why they may not be 
as safely trusted to do this frequently as to do it only on rare occasions. The 
oftener their judgments are exercised, the more they will be likely to be sound. 
And there seems no reason to suppose that electors would be carried away by 
clamour because they had to give their votes once in three years, any more than 
that members should lose their reason because they are called upon to vote almost 
every night. But it would be well if bon. gentlemen using this danger of popular 
clanour as an argument, would define clearly what they meant by the phrase. 
To me it appears that popular clamour and public opinion are convertible terms ; 
and each is used, not according to any rule for testing the one or the other, but 
according to the wishes of the party using it. If, for instance, the voice of the 
multitude is raised strongly in favour of any measure of which the speaker a 

es, and this voice is expressed with ever so much force or strength, as in the 
case of the Reform Bill, it is then called ‘‘enlightened public opinion,” and is 
triumphantly referred to as proof of the absolute necessity of deferring to that 
opinion and adopting the measure proposed. If, on the contrary, the voice of the 
multitude is raised strongly against any measure of which the speaker approves, 
such, for instance, as the Poor Law Amendment Bill, then, as if by the wand of 
the magician, this “enlightened public opinion” is instantly transformed into 
“vulgar and unmeaning clamour,”’ though it is the same public who speaks— 
the same meetings that assemble—the same judgments that resolve—the same 
press that gives publicity, in both cases, When the popular gale blows in favour 
of the orator’s views, it is then Vox populi, vor Dei, and it is bowed down to, ina 
homage both ardent and sincere; but when the gale is adverse, the scene becomes 
entirely changed ; and all the veneration before expressed for public intelligence 
and public virtue, is turned to hatred, scorn, and contempt. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir, I would seek for no other explanation of our duties than that which is 
conveyed in the very term by which we are designated. We are sent here as the 
tepresentatives of the people. How can we possibly represent them, without re- 
specting and giving expression to their will? It is not practicable, I admit, for a 
member to consult his constituents on every question that is discussed during a 
single session, and many cases may arise, in which, during its progress, he may 
feel justified in acting according to the best of his own judgment, even should he 
feel that to be in opposition to the views of many who form his constituency; such 
for instance, as cases where new evidence as to facts, or new views in argument, 
have been presented to his mind since they last met, or where his own opinions 
may have undergone a change through more maturereflection. Such cases, how- 
ever, will form the exceptions rather than the rule ; and it is because a member is 
chosen for his well known sentiments on the great principles of public policy, 
that he may be safely trusted to act as he thinks proper for a season. But this, 
ofcourse, must imply some period of accountability, so as to give his constituents 
wopportunity of correcting their choice if they see fit. And surely it cannot be 
denied, that to make this accountability of any effect, it ought to be frequent ; 

80, then seven years must be deemed much too long ; five appears to me only 
somewhat less objectionable ; three, I think, would be quite long enough; and 

my own part, I should as readily submit to one as to any longer number: my 
being this: that if, on any occasion, I may have voted contrary to the 
generally prevalent opinion of my friends, I must have done so on grounds which 
Justified me to my own mind in dissenting from their views ; and that the same 
aguments which convinced me, would be likely to convince them also ; or if not, 
Ishould feel far more pleasure in resigning my trust because the conscientious 
e of my duty led to its forfeiture, than I should consider myself honoured 
by being continued in my seat by the mere duration of Parliament, after I had 
truly to represent the wishes of the majority of those whose votes originally 
methere. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

I shall, therefore, Sir, with all sincerity, give my most cordial support to the 

Motion of the right. hon. member for Lambeth. 
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At the close of the debate, Mr. Tennyson made a short reply; and 
on the division being called for, the numbers were. For the Motion 
185; Against it 235; the Motion being, therefore, negatived hy a 
Majority of 50. It is worthy of remark that the majority on the same 
question last year, was about the same as the present, namely, 49; and 
on both occasions, the Ministers were indebted to the Tories for the 
victory they obtained. It was the same on the Pension List, and og 
every other constitutional question. The Tories, therefore, form at 
present, the balance of power in the House, and may turn the scale 
against the Ministers, on any day, whenever they may choose to vote 
with the Liberals—and such a crisis does not seem very remote. 








Net Weattnu tn CoMMODITIES TAKEN FROM INDUSTRY. 


THE amounts of wealth, expressed in commodities, which were taken from 
the producers in each of the years 1792, 1813, and 1831, may be estimated 
and exhibited by taking the sums paid by them, in currency, in each of 
those years, and ascertaining the quantities of wheat, as the representative 
of commodities, which those sums would command at the currency prices of the 
times. Thus, 


Net wealth. When wheat was at Qrs. of wheat, 
In 1792 40,000,000/. 55s. per qr. equalled 14,545,454 
In 1813 155,000,000/. 120s. per qr. equalled 25,833,333 
In 1831 90,000,000. 66s. per qr. equalled 27,272,727 
Or, if 100,000,000/. 66s. per qr. equalled 30,308,030 
The proportions of these taken by government and by individuals were, 
In f by government, 18,000,0001. equal to 6,545,454 qr. 
1792 | by individuals, 22,000,000/. equal to 8,000,000 qrs. 
In f by government,  109,000,000/. equal to 18,166,666 qrs, 
1813 | by individuals 46,000,000/. equal to 7,666,666 qrs. 
In f by government, 46,000,000/. equal to 13,939,393 qrs 
1831 | by individuals, 44,000,000/. equal to 13,333,333 qs. 


Here we see that the commodities taken as net wealth, in 1831, were nearly 
double those taken in 1792, presuming only 90 millions to be taken at the first 
named period ; and if we suppose 100 millions to have been taken, then above 
double. During the war, the portion taken by Government increased from, say 6§ 
to 18, and, since the war, it has decreased from 18 to 14. The amount taken by 
individuals was, it should appear, a little reduced during the waz; but, since that 
time, it has been raised from, say 74 to 134! Again, 
Primary labourers. qrs. ob. 

In 1792 7,200,000 furnished 14,545,454 qrs. or 2 0 each 

In 1813 8,257,144 furnished 25,833,333 qrs. oe a4. £4 

In 1831 9,925,793 furnished 27,272,727 qrs. or 2 6 ~ 

Or if 9,925,793 furnished 30,308,030 qrs. 3 0k » 
Thus, although the quantities of commodities furnished, increased from 25,833,333, 
in 1813, to possibly 30,308,020, in 1831, the increase in the numbers of the 
mary producers reduced the average of each individual contribution half a b 
or about 2 percent.; and yet itis commonly said and believed, that the increase 
in the numbers of the labouring class is injurious, and they are stimulated to 
leave the country. These comparative exhibitions, though not strictly aceu- 
rate, throw a strong light on what was really taking place in the country at the 
time.— Hopkins’s Great Britain for the Last Forty fn. 


—— |) 





* This is per head, including children. A family of six persons would furnish 
twelve quarters, and so on, 
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sR EDWARD KNATCHBULL’S NEW BILL FOR 
REGULATING THE BEER HOUSES. 





Ow Friday, the 16th, the first order of the day was for the second, 
reading of a Bill, brought in by Sir Edward Knatchbull, for remedying 
the abuses connected with what are called the beer shops, in various’ 
parts of the country. The evil it seeks to remedy, namely, the habitual 
drunkenness, gambling, and vice, of almost every description, of 
which these beer-houses have become the resort in almost. all parts 
of the country, is matter of such notoriety, that few venture to dispute 
it; and accordingly petitions from all quarters have succeeded each 
other to the House, praying for some remedy. The remedy whieh Sir 
Edward Knatchbull proposes by his Bill is, first, to make the licence 
for the sale of beer be dependent on the certificate of six householders 
rated at 10/ a-year, in favour of the individual to whom the licence is 
granted ; and next, in preventing the consumption of the beer on the 
premises, or in any place belonging to the owner of the same house, 
within a hundred yards of the spot, to prevent evasion. 

Sir Edward introduced his bill with a clear explanation of his views. 
Mr. Fysche Palmer, of Reading, opposed it, and moved that it should 
ropa a second time that day six months. Mr. Warburton also op- 

the bill entirely, as unjust to the poor man, and wholly unjustified 
evidence of the existing evil. Lord Howick approved of the Bill, butsug~ 
gested a modification as to the certificates for licences. Lord Ebring- 
ton supported the bill, as called for by public necessity. Sir George 
Strickland objected to it as an invasion of property, though he wished 
tosee drunkenness suppressed, and thought fermented drinks w 
unnecessary. Major Handley opposed the bill, as being intended to 
renew the old monopoly of the brewers, He thought that the more 
easily spirits and other strong drinks could be procured, the less would 
people use them to excess, and instanced Spain and Portugal. He 
thought frequent changes so disadvantageous that he should prefer 
even bad laws if they were fixed, to good ones subject to constant 
mutation. 

Mr. Buckingham replied to the arguments of Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Warburton, Sir George Strickland, and Major Handley. Lord Sap- 

gave an account of the great increase of drunkenness in Liverpool. 
Lord Granville Somerset, Sir Charles Burrell, and Mr. A. Baring, all 
bore testimony to the increasing demoralization of the population in the 
tural districts, by drunkenness and other vices, flowing from the same 
source ; and Colonel Williams, and Mr. Lloyd showed that the same 
evils were as rapidly increasing in the manufacturing towns. Mar, 
Roebuck opposed the bill, as not calculated to cure the evil, and as 
Passing by the rich keeper of the larger public house, and fastening om 
the Noor keener nf the humbliae haae.chan Me Ridlow Malhorna tha 
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new member for Wells, who was in the former Parliament when the ol@ 
beer bill was passed, admitted that it had produced great evil instead. of 
good, though a contrary result had been anticipated: and Lord Als 
thorp, after enforcing this statement, promised to give his support ty 
the measure, which he was glad had fallen into so good hands. Gift 
own views on the subject are so fully developed in the speech delivered 
in reply to the saad speakers named, that we give it, as reported in 
the Mirror of Parliament, as we have already done the one on Trien, 
nial Parliaments, in lieu of an article on the subject. The speech is ag 
follows : 


Mr. Brcexixcuam—Sir, if this were a question between the monopoly of the 
brewers and a free trade in beer, I should not hesitate to give my entire support 
to the latter. If it were a question between the sale of ardent spirits and the 
consumption of malt liquor, I should also give the preference to the last, as bein 
the least noxious of thetwo, But it is a question between public convenience 
and public morality ; and I cannot, therefore, for a moment hesitate as to which I 
should give my ye om (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Reading (Mr, 
Palmer) eulogized the present system of multiplied beer shops, by saying that 
they afforded, in their warm fires and pleasant beverage, a great comfort and 
relief to the labouring man: that was his description of their benefits. Sir, I 
heard this with as much pain as surprise, for it indicates a low tone of moral 
indeed, and a lamentable degree of selfishness in the labouring population of 
England, if their enjoyments are made to consist mainly of a comfort and relief 
of which they alone are the partakers, and of which their wives and families do 
not participate in the slightest degree. Nay, not only do they not participate in 
the supposed pleasure, but they are greatly injured by it; first, by the absence of 
the husband and father from his natural home, and next, by the expenditure of 


that which would make the home a scene of comfort to all, in the wasteful and: 


useless dissipation of the beer house. (Hear.) If there were no other argument 
than this against the present system—that it drew husbands away from their 
wives, and fathers from their children, and made their homes comfortless by an 
expenditure, of what belonged to all for the selfish enjoyment of one only among 
the number—I should deem this conclusive, and should therefore hail any measure 
which had a tendency to correct so great an evil. (Hear, hear.) 


The advocates of the present system, who defend it on the ground of its 
affording increased comforts to the poor, ought, I think, to have shown, first, that 
the beer now supplied for their use is either better in quality, or cheaper in 
price, than that furnished by the larger public houses before these smaller beer 
shops were established. They have not even attempted it, and if they had they 
would have failed ; for it is notorious that it is the same great brewers generally 
who furnish the beer, as no small brewers can successfully compete with them, 
from the vast advantage which large capital affords to that process; and 
that the quality is not improved, or the price diminished, in the slightest 
degree. To be sure, the hon. member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton), was face 
tious enough in his endeavour to show that the two complaints made against the 
beer shops—first, that the beer was bad in quality, and, secondly, that men got 
drunk upon it—were incompatible with each other, and could not both be true. 
But with all deference to the much greater experience of that hon. gentleman, I 
must say, that 1 can readily believe them both. It is by no means necessary that 
an intoxicating drink should be good, to ensure its consumption in large quan- 
tities ; and many hon. members who hear me, will, no doubt, readily admit that 
the very worst wines find ample consumers ; and that they often produce in- 
toxication in a greater degree than wines of a better quality. Indeed my own 
experience would induce me to say that they who are most choice in the excel- 
Jent quality of their wines, are generally most temperate in the use of them; 
while to the hard drinker, nothing that is strong, fiery, and intoxicating, comes 
amiss. (Hear, hear.) The beer inay, therefore, be very bad ; and yet there may 
be great tippling and much intoxication from it nevertheless. 


1 was somewhat amused by the sensation of surprise created by the observa 
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on of the hon. Baronet, one of the members for Yorkshire (Sir George Strick-| 
fand), when he asserted that he did not think fermented drinks of any kind at all 
pesessary for health or comfort. It was a bold assertion, no doubt, to make in a 


where beer appears to be considered one of the indis' necessaries. of 
re even the domestic servants seem to think if the beer barrel is 
sted, nature cannot be sustained, unless it be ya replenished. But it has 
my lot to reside for many years in countries where millions of people exist who 
gesther use, nor are even acquainted with the existence of any ted drinks 
whatever ; yet who, for personal beauty, vigour, strength, health, and activity, 
far surpass the drunken portion of the population of our own country: But the 
present bill does not go to deprive any man of the use of beer as a beverage if he 
wishes to have it. It merely seeks to prevent those congregational meetings, for 
the mere purpose of drinking to excess, which the multiplication of these beer- 
shops has so much increased. If beer be really a necessary of life, and is so 
by the labourer, he will surely account it no hardship to be obliged to 
end for it, as for any other article of domestic consumption, and take it home-to 
is own fire-side, where the presence of his wife and his children may add to his 
enjoyment. If he will not take this trouble, but values it only when drank away 
fom his home, then is it not a necessary of life to him, nor ought to be deemed a 
hardship to place it under the restrictions proposed. (Hear, hear.) 
, Great stress has been laid by the honourable baronet before alluded to (Sir 
George Strickland), on the destruction of property which this bill will create, and 
itis said, that after having three years ago encouraged the establishment of these 
beer-houses, it was too much to turn round so soon upon the parties, and an- 
pihilate the property thus embarked. But surely this is altogether a groundless 
apprehension. The po pron embarked is not to be touched, the sale of beer 
feed not indeed be at all diminished, as far as its useful and wholesome con- 
sumption is concerned, for to all by whom it is sufficiently valued to be worth 
the taking to their own houses to drink, it will still be as accessible as ever. But 
if, by its consumption on the premises, drunkenness is encouraged, and vices of 
various other kinds promoted, and it is well known that these beer-shops in re« 
mote districts are the nests of immorality in many shapes ; if the peace of society, 
the happiness of families, and the morals of the rising generation be destroyed ; 
it is attaching much too high importance to the rights of property to set 
these in opposition to their reform. When the law permitting these beer 
shops to be established was first passed, it was done under the hope that good, 
and not evil, would be the result; and under the tacit and implied condition an- 
nexed to the passing of every law, that it shall endure as long as public opinion 
shall approve, and as it may be found to be not incompatible with the public weal. 
But the moment that a greater mass of evil consequences are proved to result from 
the continuance of a law than of good, from that moment it becomes the duty of 
the legislature to apply a remedy to the evil; and even if some sacrifices of pro- 
perty were ianeved in the change, (and it is difficult to imagine any improvement 
to be made by change in the law, which must not involve some such sacrifices), 
the great and paramount interests of the health, the peace, and the morality of a 
nation, all of which are invaded by the present system, are of much higher mo- 
Ment.even than the rights of property, though I think the one may be preserved 
without any essential violation of the other. One hon. gentleman indeed, the 
member for Boston (Major Handley) has so strong an objection to change, that 
he thinks even bad laws when fixed are better than good ones liable to perpetual 
Mutation ; but though change without improvement is undoubtedly an evil; and 
though the rights of property ought to be respected, yet, believing that the changes 
eee by this Bill, will be a great improvement on the one it seeks to supercede, 
lieving that the rights of property will not be violated, and that public morality 
will be greatly promoted by its passing into a law, I shall give my hearty and 
Cordial support to its being now read a second time. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

At the close of the debate, a division was called for, when the num 
bers appeared, For the Bill, 157; Against it, 27. Though the mi- 
hority was so small, the parties themselves omitted to take their own 
Bames, and therefore there will probably be no list published. It 
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included, however, all who had spoken against the bill, except Mr,’ 
Roebuck, who did not concur in the going to a division, and therefore 
remained in with those who voted for the second reading. 

Since this debate occurred, we have seen the Examiner, which 
selects two of the arguments used by us in favour of this bill, and gives 
them to its readers as ‘‘ specimens of the arrant nonsense which: men talk 
about the beer-shops.” One of these arguments is that which says that 
«+ if beer were really a necessary of life, the consumer would not feel it 
a hardship to send for it as for his other consumable necessaries, and 
use it at his own home,” on which we are advised to try the experimentof 
tending for our own beer a couple of miles to try the relish of it, and itis 
then asked, ‘‘ But who thinks of the taste of the poor. What matters 
it whether they drink their beer fresh or flat as ditch water?” This 
may be very witty, but it is neither generous nor just. The Editor of 
the Examiner ought to know, and does know, that we areas much the 
friends of the poor as he himself can claim to be; and we venture to 
hold the opinion, that our efforts to promote habits of temperance, and 
order, and domestic enjoyment, among the labouring population, 
whether married or unmarried—for if labouring men have not all wives, 
they have relatives, or friends, or acquaintances, whose society might 
be enjoyed without intoxication —are acts of quite as true friendship to 
them as the jeers of the Examiner towards their equally sincere 
advocates, and the indirect encouragement given them to frequent 
those beer-houses, in which so many have found their ruin. 

What may be the motives of the Examiner for its not unfrequent at 
tacks of this description, it would be difficult for us to divine. But 
this at least we can say, that we shall never retort upon it by any simi- 
lar conduct; being too strongly sensible of the want of generosity and 
justice in its own conduct towards us, to retaliate in a similar strain, 
The friends of liberal principles, among whom the Examiner has so long 
taken a deservedly distinguished lead—and among whom also we ven- 
ture to class ourselves, as of quite as long, and we hope, quite as high 
standing as the Examiner itself, for our advocacy of freedom is not a 
thing of to-day, nor has it been without heavy penalties and sacrifices— 
ought to have more regard for their cause, and more respect for its 
supporters, than wantonly to endeavour to decry each other. There is 
ample room and verge enough for all, without our trampling on each 
other, and this, at least, we will never do. 








ConsEQuENCcEs OF A Forcep Rist or WAGEs. 


In England, the operatives execute in a given time, say a week or a month, a 
much greater quantity of work than the operatives of the continent ; and, in Eng- 
land, coal, and iron, canals, railroads, coasts, harbours, and geographical position, 
give to the manufacturer a most decided superiority in supplying the foreign 
market with manufactured goods. Yet, notwithstanding all these peculiar ad- 
vantages which he possesses, the English manufacturer is so nearly undersold by 
the foreigner, that any material advance in the real wages of the operative classes, 
would disable him from encountering the competition to which he is exposed; 
and, if rendered compulsory, either by an act of the Legislature, or by com- 
bination among the working people, would destroy manufacturing profits, 
transfer the seats of manufacturing industry to other countries —Colonel Torrens. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday, May 14, the whole of the evening sitting, up te one 
clock in the morning, was occupied with the discussion of the firstelause 
of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which, after several trifling amend- 
ments, was carried without a division, though not without o position, 
from several speakers, particularly Sir James Scarlett, Lord Granville 
Somerset, Colonel Evans, and Sir Henry Willoughby. At one o’clock, 
amotion was made to adjourn the debate, as the lateness of the hour 
was unfavourable to calm and careful deliberation ; but it was resisted 
by Ministers and a very large majority ; and the House ultimately sat 

| three o'clock in the morning, though, at this late or early hour, 
many of the few Members remaining in the House were asleep, and 
the other half incapacitated, by weariness and fatigue, from judging 
clearly and distinctly of the propositions on which they had to vote. 
Such hours and such scenes as these, and the resistance to every pro- 

] for their amendment, are disgraceful to the House, and deeply 
Caeriows to the country. 
On Thursday, the 15th, Mr. Lloyd obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for amending the law relating to arson, or wilful burning, founded on 
the principle, that offences against property merely, ought not to be 

nished as offences against life. 

- On the same evening, Mr. Pollock gave notice of his intention to 
bring in a Bill to abolish arrest for debt—to apply to all debts con- 
tracted after the present year. 

New writs were moved for Edinburgh, in the room of Mr. Francis 
Jeffrey, who has been appointed one of the Scotch Judges ; for Leith, 
in the room of Mr. J. A. Murray, who has accepted Mr. Jeffrey's office 
of Lord Advocate of Scotland; and for North Derby, in the room of 
Lord Cavendish, now become Earl of Burlington. 

The discussion on Mr. Tennyson’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments, occupied the remainder of 
the night till twelve o’clock: of the history of which we have given a 
report elsewhere. 

After its termination, Mr. Littleton brought in a Bill called the 
Irish Church Temporalities Amendment Act: Mr. Jervis obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the admission of freemen in Municipal 
Corporations ; and Mr. Cooper obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
respecting appeals to Quarter Sessions in Ireland. 

After midnight considerably, Mr. Balcomb moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the state of the harbours on the coast of Kent and 
Sussex; but after discoursing for some time on the subject, on the 
question being put to a division, he was the only person who said 
“ Aye;” and being therefore directed by the Speaker in the usual way 
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—‘ The Ayes must go forth’—there was no one to accompany him; 
nor any other to assist him as Teller; so that the division, which is, 
we believe, quite unparalleled in Parliamentary history, stood thus in 
the Votes of the House :—‘*Ayes None ; Noes 89;” for as the Tellers 
are not included in the House Divisions—Mr. Halcomb himself, the 
only ‘‘ Aye” on the question, being the Teller, counted for nothing, and 
was therefore in this respect literally a cipher. 

On Friday, the 16th, the Beer Act Amendment Bill was read a 
second time on the motion of Sir Edward Knatchbull; and of the dis. 
cussion on that question we have also given a history in another place, 

After it was terminated, Mr. John Parker moved for a Committee to 
consider of the claims of certain merchants who had suffered great loss 
by confiscations of their property in debts due to them in Denmark on 
the occasion of the last Danish war; fur which they claimed restitu- 
tion, on the ground that the Crown had become possessed of a la 
amount of Danish property seized in England, from which these claims 
ought to be paid. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, and the 
noise and confusion from persons leaving the House after the division 
on the Beer Bill had terminated, Mr. Parker stated his case with 
great distinctness; and placed the facts in so clear a light that no 
one could misunderstand them. As, however, the subject was discussed 
last Session on a petition, and nearly all the Members who remained 
to support his motion for a Committee, if it went to a division, had 
previously made themselves well acquainted with it beforehand, it had 
not the attraction of novelty, nor that of an anticipated debate. Mr. 
Parker did full justice to his case, however, in his mode of stating it: 
and its own merits secured the rest. 

The motion was seconded by Sir John Rae Reid, one of the Members 
for Dover, and a wealthy merchant of the City, who, in true mercan- 
tile phraseology, stated that‘ in this question he represented 60001.,” a 
constituency that would have been well understood on the Stock Ex- 
change, but was somewhat new to hear of in the House of Commons at 
least. 

The motion was supported by Lord Sandon, Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
Buckingham, Sir George Strickland, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. G. W. Wood, 
Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Ruthven; and no one having 
attempted to dispute the justice of the claims, Lord Althorp said that 
he should yield to the sense of the House on the subject; and if Mr. 
Parker would withdraw his motion for a Committee, the Government 
would undertake to have the claims investigated, and such of them as 
were well substantiated, paid. This result appeared to give great satis- 
faction to all parties, and the motion for the Committee was with- 
drawn accordingly. 

Mr. Lynch then rose to bring forward his motion for a Committee 
to inquire into the state of the Court of Chancery ; but the House had 
become so thin, that Mr. O’Connell urged him not to proceed with his 
motion now. He persisted in so doing, however, and continued 
speaking for about an hour, by which time a great many other Mem- 
bers had left; and ultimately the number being reduced to thirty-five, 
it was was counted out at eleven o’clock; and the House adjourned 
over the Whitsun holidays till Wednesday. 
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CONFIDENTIAL LETTER OF LORD ANGLESEA TO 
HIS COLLEAGUES ON THE STATE OF IRELAND, 





ue following Letter was placed in our hands, in manuscript, on the night of the 
ai: on the Irish Tithe Bill, in the House of Commons, when Mr, Ronayne read 
portions of it in his speech. Some doubt was then expressed of its authenticity, and 
therefore we did not publish it while that doubt remained. Lord Grey having subse- 
quently admitted, bowever, that the Letter was genuine, we give it a place in our 
fy as forming a valuable piece of secret though authentic history, and highly 
ble to the noble writer himself ; though it is to be regretted that his colleagues 
ofthe Cabinet, to whom it was addressed, did not act more in unison with the advice 
itcontains,] 

“ Foreseeing that the affairs of Ireland must occupy an important share of the 
eatliest deliberations of a reformed House of Commons, I take the occasion of 
my colleagues’ again assembling, to impress on their attention the subject of a 
letter addressed by me to Lord Grey on the 1st of August last. That letter was a 
repetition of the suggestions which I felt it my duty to make at different periods 
for many months preceding, in reference to some large measures of justice towards 
this country. 

“Every day’s experience during that period, and still more since the date of 
that latter, strengthens the views which I then submitted, and shows more clearl 
the necessity of such concessions, as well as the danger of their further delay. i 
at once concede to my colleagues the magnitude of the obstructions to their 
benevolent intentions in respect to Ireland ; but while I admit that its state is the 
chefamongst the difficulties, I maintain that its relief 1s the first duty of Govern. 
ment. For some, though not for all, of the essentials in that relief, I beg leave 
torefer to my letter above mentioned, containing a hist of measures I proposed, 
from which, with the important exception of the Processions’ Bull, little deduction 
has since been made. 

“First and foremost in importance, and in its immediate pressure, is the ques- 
tion of reform in the Protestant Church of Ireland. This establishment, which at 
alltimes far exceeded the religious wants of the Protestant congregations, has 
hitherto been upheld by the State, mainly on the ground that itserved the temporal 
use of consolidating the connexion of the two countries. But this service it no 
louger performs. Instead of strengthening the connexion, it weakens it. Any 
Government henceforth pledged to inau.tain that Establishment, as it now exists, 
must be brought into constant and permauent collision with public opinion, and 
the prejudices and passions of the Irish people. However attached myself to the 
doctrines of the Protestant Church, and however anxious to discountenance any 
Violent changes in its temporal condition, it is impossible for me not to see that 
the prevailing resistance to its legal pecuniary claims is only symptomatic of a 
deep-rooted and wide spread conviction in the minds of the Irish community, 
that the continuance of this Establishment in its present extent and splendour is no 
longer justified by the condition of this country; and that the time has arrived 
for such just and practicable reforms in respect of it as may eventually place 
at the disposal of the State a national fund to be applied to necessary national 
purposes. 


“Such I have been reluctantly compelled to feel, is the general and unchange- 
able opinion of the Irish people upon this subject ; and I am equally impressed 
with the apprehension, that unless the Parliament takes the lead in the work of 
now inevitable innovation, the recent confederacy against tithes will prove to have 

only the first of a series of deplorable struggles between the Government and 
national antipathies; that every day during which those struggles are pro- 
Wacted the Government will find itself less in a condition of imposing its own 

5 terms, and that sooner or later the final result must be, an extorted and undig- 
compliance with demands which we had not the foresight (or rather, per- 
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haps, the power) toconcede. I have already submitted to the Cabinet the out. 
lines of a plan of such modifications in the church property of Ireland as the 
exigencies of the times appeared to me to require. 


“ By that plan, to which at present I need only generally refer, the exasperat. 
ing qualities of tithe as an impost exacted from the Catholic occupant are avoi 
and the fund itself made available for important natidnal objects ; while, by the 
suggested improvements in the management of the church lands, the Protestant 
clergy would be secured in the enjoyment of their ex.sting incomes, subject only 
to deductions little exceeding the present costs of collection. That plan con 
templated no diminution of the numbers of the Protestant hierarchy, and if 
offered in time, would, I am convinced, have satisfied the church and the public 
Whether it still would satisfy the latter I consider to be very doubtful. This has 
proved to be one of those questions upon which the public mind, when onge 
powerfully excited, is never stationary. The daily discussions of it, both here 
and in England, have so impressed upon all classes the necessity of extensive 
changes, and the reasonableness and the practicability of rendering those changes 
beneficial to the public at large, that I begin to question whether it now can be 
safely insisted upon, under any modification of the Irish church, that its member 
should be permanently continued in their present numbers, On the contrary, a 
strong impression has been forced upon me, that no measure of adjustment, how. 
ever satisfactory in other respects, will perfectly meet the emergency which does 
not include such a gradual reduction of superfluous members as shall finally 
bring down the numbers of its dignitaries and officiating ministers to a scale com. 
mensurate with the religious wants of the Protestant community. It is not ina 
spirit of rash innovation, but because I have fully the fear of events before my 
eyes, that I can bring myself thus early to familiarize my mind to the expediency 
of appeasing the national demands by some such timely provision as, without 
violating the rights of existing incumbents, would ultimately secure, by pacific 
means, a reduction far from adverse to the true interests of religion, and holding 
out the prospect, at no distant day, of a separate fund to alleviate the burden ofa 
system of poor laws. 

* But to whatever extent it may be found wise or possible that a Church reform 
ought to be attempted, I cannot too earnestly impress upon the Cubinet, asa 
matter vitally affecting the public peace of Ireland, that no permanent diminution 
of agitation and discontent can be expected until it be announced that some re- 
form in the establishment is meditated. I cannot permit myself to be lulled into 
security by any partialabatement ofresistance to the payment of tithes. I considerthis 
abatement (such as it is) to be merely temporary, and to be attributable in part to 
the formidable attitude assumed by the Government to vindicate the law as it 
now stands—in part to the prosecutions instituted—in part to the intervening ex 
citement of the coming elections, and perhaps still more than to any other cause, 
to the general expectation that the popular warning, so distinctly and loudly 
given, will not be lost upon the Government and the Legislature. The present 
comparative suspension of violence affords us breathing-time, and it is for us to 
profit by it. If we count upon it as lasting, we shall, I fear, too soon discover 
that we obtained a truce, not a victory. Among the other measures of relief to 
Ireland suggested in the letter referred to were—grand and petty jury bills, poor 
laws, labour-rates, processions’ bill, special constables’ bill, constabulary bill, 
arms and gunpowder bill, and payment of the Catholic church. A detailed con- 
sideration of these several topics would far exceed the limits of the present or any 
single communication, but I cannot even thus incidentally refer to the last with- 
out observing that a state provision for the Catholic clergy, accompanied by an 
extensive reform in the establishment at Maynooth, appears to me to rank pel- 
haps next in importance to the adjustment of the Protestant church. I shall be 
prepared at any time to furnish the necessary details upon the subject, and feel 
assured that they will be found to justify my own conviction that the present de- 
pendent state of the Catholic church, and the actual character and temper of its 
priesthood, resulting from the original defects in the college of Maynooth, are 
prominent amongst the concurring causes which diffuse through this country 
spirit of disquiet and distrust in the authorities, and which, if not removed, 
threaten before long to leave the King’s Government in Ireland without avy 
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patty but the King’s troops. While I urge thus distinctly upon the Ministry the 
yessing claims of this country to their prompt interposition, they will not mis- 
take the tone of earnestness for that of complamt. I donot forget that it was the 

ief calamity of the present Government to have received Ireland from other 
ely suffermg and agitated as it has since continued; nor when I advert 
fo the events of its history can I altogether dismiss the impression that some 
guch ordeal of agitation as we have witnessed was inevitable. The para- 
mount importance of Catholic Emancipation had so absorbed the attention 
of the nation as to leave it little time for exploring its other grievances. 
That great measure was at length passed, but coupled with a fatal admission 
that it was a surrender to force, not a concession to justice. This produced 
its full deleterious effect in Ireland; and when we came into office we found 
her popular leaders seeing very clearly that much remained to be redressed, but 
ahimated by a seditious confidence in the efficacy of clamorous demands and 
threats of physical force for the attainment of even justifiable objects. This spirit 


- was in fierce operation when I arrived, at the close of the year 1830, to resume 


the government of Ireland. I found at my command a summary law to repress 
the abuse of popular privileges, and I unhesitatingly applied it. The foremost 
agitator of the country was successfully prosecuted, and the spell of his influence 
for the moment dissolved. If he ultimately escaped, it was the acci- 
dental expiration of the law to which he had been made amenable. Neither that 
tor any similar restrictive law has been renewed ; and I cannot regret that ample 
time should be given to the experiment of governing the country (however difficult 
the task) by no methods but the enforcement of the ordinary laws. The exper- 
ment may prove to be a failure, and new powers be required for the preservation 
ofthe daily peace, but should such be the event, I greatly fear that it will be 
because we shall be found to have overlooked, in the licentious exhibitions of the 
tational discontent, the proper remedies for the evils from which it springs ; 
because, even now while I write—and the Irish people are calling too vehe- 
mently, I admit, for healing measures—I am ne to answer them by any 
other law than the Riot Act upon the point of the bayonet. 

“TI have thus laid before my colleagues, in the spirit of confidential sincerity 
to which they are entitled, an outline of my views on the present position of 
afairs in Ireland. I do so, however, bearing fully in my recollection the nature 
and extent of the difficulties against which they may have to contend ; I see the 
possibility of an intractable House of Commons; I am aware of the ——o 
of the House of Lords ; I know that the times have passed when the will of the 
Minister could determine the acts of the Legislature ; still I cannot refrain from 
wging upon the attention of my colleagues the claims of this suffering and too 
long neglected country to a participation in the benefit of that enlightened policy 
which has already conferred so much upon other parts of the empire. 

“Phenix Park, Oct. 9, 1833. “ ANGLESEY.” 








No Rewier EQuAL To THE AnotiTion oF THE Corn Laws, 
No measures for increasing the reward of labour can be successful, until the 
Laws have been first abolished. Benevolent individuals, inattentive to the 
lysing influence of these laws, have sought to improve the condition of 
e people by limiting the supply, and thereby increasing the value’of labour; and 
with this view, have at one time recommended, that the labouring classes should 
teduce their numbers by a prudential abstinence from marriage ; and, at another 
time, have urged them to obtain, either by Legislative enactment, or by com- 
ations amongst themselves, a limitation of the hours of labour, Either of 
these modes of diminishing the supply of labour in the market, might have the 
t of raising real wages, provided the natural and acquired superiority which 
gland possesses in manufacturing industry, were not counteracted by the high 
comparative value of food. But while the Corn Laws continued to keep up the 
Yalue of food, and to place us, in the foreign market, on the verge of equality 
with our continental competitors, neither these, nor any other conceivable mea- 
fures, can have the effect of improving the condition of the operative classes.— 
Colonel Torrens, 




















LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, ~ 





OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF FUNDED PROPERTY AND 
CURRENCY. 

[As the writer of the following letter appears to quote sentiments and language to 
which we have no recollection of having ever given utterance, we apprehend he mugt 
be alluding to some speech reported in our pages, spoken by geome other Member, or 
to some letter addressed to us by a Correspondent. We may take this op " 
therefore, once for all to say, that we do not hold ourselves responsible either for z 
speeches of other Members, or the sentiments of Correspondents ; each of which must 
stand or fall by their own merits, In this spirit we give the following letter, which 
will find among our readers most probably both advocates and opponents. ]—Epitor, 

Sir, Birmingham, April, 1834, 

In listening to you, when speaking of the funds, it might be supposed that 
stockholders were wholly unprotected by the law, or hold their property merely by 
sufferance, and might be justly despoiled whenever the Legislature thought pros 
per or found it convenient! Ton, Sir, are represented to have expressed your 
self thus: “ The true principle is, that when the funds reach a certain price, the 
premium arising should go to the benefit of the ese ;” and again you are made 
to say, “ The fairest way would be to regulate this interest by the ~ of com.” 
But is there any principle more universally admitted in all civilized communities, 
than that “ the fairest way’’ to act on all occasions, is to abide by the clearly ex- 
pressed terms ofevery agremeent made without fraudulent intention? And will 
not every deviation from such agreement subject the delinquent, not only to the 
censure of the law, but to the scorn and contempt of every honest man. Butif 
such conduct would be deemed highly disgraceful even in the conduct of a 
common tradesman, how much more so ought it to appear in the conduct of a 
legislator! And must it not, therefore, necessarily be supposed, that all the pro- 
positions which have been made, or which are intended to be made, with de. 
sign of depriving the stockholder of any part of his property, have been made in 
consequence of those who make such propositions being acquainted with the 
terms on which loans are made, or with the agreement which subsists between 
the public and the stockholder? I therefore take leave to request, that pre- 
vious to their making any more motions or observations on the subject, they will 
take the trouble to look into the work entitled, “ The Statutes at Large.” for the 
laws by which the funds were first established, which will be found to contain 
the following clause, viz.: “ All the said several annuities shall be and are hereby 
exempted from any taxes, rates, assessments, or impositions whatsoever!” and 
the necessity for such a clause will appear evident on the least consideration ; for 
what man in his senses would ever lend money to a borrower who retained the 
right of altering the stipulated terms on which the money was lent, at his plea- 
sure? Ifthe Legislature had retained the right of imposing a tax of any kind on 
the funds, the stockholder’s right of property would have been completely an- 
nihilated. He would have had no better security than if he had lived under the 
most arbitrary or despotic government on the face of the earth, where property 
depends entirely on the good pleasure of the aristocrat or law-maker. The stock- 
holder goes into the stock-market and makes his purchase with the same con- 
fidence in the law, and is equally protected by the law as it now stands, as put- 
chasers of all descriptions goto the corn-market, meat-market, orany other market; 
and I appeal toevery man of integrity, whether in any of the latter cases, they would 
deem the Legislature justified in making a tax to alter the terms on which the 
purchases had been made? and if not in the latter case, how could they be 7 
tified in making a law to alter the terms on which the stocks were purchased 

The supposed depreciation of the Currency at the time the purchase was 
is the reason assigned for the measures proposed ; but such a circumstance could 
not invalidate a positive contract in the smallest degree, even if it had occurred, 
and that it had been true, as is supposed, that the stockholder had derived any, 
advantage from it; but the case will appear to have been directly the reverse. 
the year 1798, the price of consols was only 474; but as soon as the Bank In- 
demnity Bill began to operate, and the Land Tax to be redeemed, the price of 
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stock began to rise, and continued to advance so much, that the average price 
fom its enactment to the end of the war was upwards of 61/., so that the stock- 
holders payed at the rate of 33 per cent. more for the annuities they purchased, 

if the bill had never existed. But ¢heir loss and the advantage of the public 
hippest still more evident, by comparing the price of stock during the late 
wars, with the price ofthe same stock during the first war with the United States. 
During that war, the price. of consols fell from 80 to 52/.; but during the last 
fourteen years of the late wars, the price of consols rose from 47 to 70; and the 
actual price, at the conclusion of the last war, was upwards of 30 per cent. higher 
than at the conclusion of the first American war, although it had not lasted above 
qe-third of the time ; which shows clearly thatthe public derived great advantage 
from the Indemnity Bill, and that great loss was sustained by those who pur- 
chased with the supposed depreciated currency, and fully displays the truth of 
Adam Smith’s assertion—that the value of the currency at the time a purchase is 
made is of no sort of consequence in regard to the annuity, as the sum payed 
will always be proportioned to that value, or to the relative amounts of the sum 
ofmoney ready to be lent, and of the sum of money that is to be raised by sale of 
annuities, or by borrowing. ‘The value of money, like that of every other com- 
modity, depends entirely on the amount of the demand compared with that of the 
supply, and in purchasing stock, land, houses, or mortgages, the sum payed will 
be more or less in proportion to the value of money at the time the purchase is 
made, and it is evident, therefore, that the stockholders gained nothing by the 


sed depreciation. 

hus it appears, that all the stitements of the pretended equalizers are wholl 
inconsistent with truth, and their arguments will appear quite as inconsistent wit 
re son and justice, as their statements are with the truth. If it were just, as they 
pretend, for Government to deprive the stockholder of the advantage he might 
derive from a rise in the price of stock, would not the stockholder have an equally 
just claim on « overnment to be indemnified for any loss he might sustain by a 
fall in the price of stock? If it were consistent with reason or justice, to reduce 
the interest on stock purchased with a depreciated currency, would not equal 
justice require that the interest paid in a depreciated currency on stock pur- 
chased previous to the depreciation, should be increased? One-half the debt 
now existing was contracted previous to the enactment of the Indemnity Bull; 
and would not all the holders of stock previous to the year 1797, have had quite as 
equitable a claim on the public for an increase of interest as the public could have 
upon those who purchased since then, for a reduction of either capital or of 
interest ? 

But if an alteration in the value of the currency could warrant, as has been 
asserted, an alteration in the terms of an agreement, and if, as it has been said, 
the value of the currency is to be estimated by the price of bread corn, it will 
appear that the old stockholders have had an equitable claim to compensation 
ever since the year 1792, as well as during the operation of the Indemnity bill. 

average price of wheat during the ten years which ended with the year 1792, 
Was Only 46s. a quarter ; but the average price for the ten years which ended with 
the year 1812 was 88s. a quarter; and during the ten years that ended with the 
year 1832, the average price of a quarter of wheat was still as high as 64s. a 
quarter; being an advance of thirty-six per cent. upon the average price for the 
ten years which ended with the year 1792; and the advance on animal food is 
still much greater. Up to the year 1793 the price of butter was only eightpence 
per pound, and the price of butcher’s meat was only fourpence per pound ; 

s the average price of butter is now thirteen-pence per pound, and the 
average price of butcher’s meat is sevenpence per pound. Thus I and all other 
ld stockholders are now paying thirty six per cent. more for bread, fifty per cent. 
more for butter, and seventy-five per cent. more for butcher’s meat, than those 
Most essential articles cost us at the time we invested our money in the funds. 
ee it not therefore be evident that all the attacks pre ec made 
on’ funded property are’ made in direct opposition to every principle of equity 
MW well as of tow, by which funded a is expressly exempted from any 
tates, rates, assessments, or impositions whatsoever ? 
a WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
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INIQUITIES AND COSTS OF THE LAW—ALLEGIANCE DR. 
PENDANT ON PROTECTION. 


Str, Blackrock, April, 1834, 
Tf allegiance on the part of the subject be a debt due for the protection 
of the Sovereign, and I am not aware that any despotism claims an allegiance 
which does not propose protection in return; and if, when protection is nut 
extended, allegiance is consequently no longer due; why then, I say, the alle. 
giance due by the subjects of these realms is circumseribed within very narrow 
bounds. 

I am not, and I expect the people of England are not, so wedded to the mere 
forms of free institutions, as to overlook those things which free institutions were 
designed to secure ; nor is the public any longer to be deceived or amused by 
mere names, if the substance is to be subducted while the shadow alone remains, 
A despotism may be a popular rule, when confirmed by the people, and exercised 
for their benefit ; but no tyranny is so intolerable, so multifarious, so untangible, 
= atrocious, as that which establishes itself on the basis of sacred but perverted 

aws. 

Is this, or is this not, the case with the present administration of the laws of 
these realms? Is the subject protected? Is this even the object, when wealth 
is the influencing ingredient? No! the subject is not protected! The admini- 
stration of the laws serves little other purpose than as the ladder for unprincipled 
talent to mount to rank and wealth on the necks of the plundered subject, whom 
those laws were originally designed to protect, but designed to protect in vain. 
Never was the truth of our moral poet, and more than poet, our moral philo. 
sopher, so fully illustrated— 


For forms of governments let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best udministered is best— 


as in the mockery of justice presented to the needy applicant for redress from 
our laws. 

Some little hope has latterly been held out to us of improvement in this respect: 
“cheap law” is a commodity promised soon to be in the market; but, if I pay 
my quota of tax, appointed by the state, why, I ask, is justice to be doled out 
me at any price? or why am I to be punished in my purse for endeavouring to 
put the laws of my country in force against those who have been guilty of a breach 
of them? We may institute inquiries into the causes of demoralization among 
the lower classes, but is there no grounds for inquiry into the total deprivation of 
just feeling among the higher classes on the subject of the administration of our 
laws? Do those laws afford redress to the injured? or restore the spoil to those 
who have been plundered? On the contrary, is there not a hedge of thorns 
placed around the villain who attacks only private property, private character, or 
the private individual, that no prudent man will attempt a second time to pass? 
And if even the State become the prosecutor of more conspicuous crime, it is atan 
expense that stamps with deeper infamy the character of the system. 


Yet these are things of every-day occurrence; so gross, so absurd, they excite 
our laughter; so im quitous, so universal, that they awaken, on reflection, our 
execration, our loo nest apprehensions, and dread. I could fill Tae Partia- 
MeNTARY Review with such instances of the perversion of all that should be 
sucred in justice. as ought to crimson the cheek of every officer and practitioner 
in our courts, from the Chancellor on the woolsack to the humblest Attorney in 
their purlieus. 


But it is unnecessary : the iniquity of the whole system is too glaringly familiat 
to need any references from me. Nor will lawyers ever cleanse the Augean 
sta le thoroughly ; witness O’Connell’s Bill to amend the Law of Libel, which 
precluded the poor man from all redress. The hon. gentleman, I question not 
meant well; but the atmosphere of a court of law incapacitates for a clear am 
uminous view of pure and perfect justice : its simplicity escapes the microscope 
e,e alike of minute philosophy or professional teclicality. The people, then, 
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gust take the framing of the laws into their own hands, and require them also to 

inistered for their benefit, and no longer suffer them to serve as a ladder 
forthe ambition of the best, much ‘ess, as has been too often the case, for the 
gnbition, cupidity, and avarice of the very worst of men, 

Ifthe laws should not be sv administered, why then, I say, agreeable to the 
panciple laid down at the commencement of this paper, that when protection is 
potexiended by the Sovereign, allegiance is not due by the subject. 

R.T. H. 

“We concur entirely in the view taken by our clear-sighted Correspondent ; 

have contended for years past that justice ought to be within the reach of 
ery living being in the kingdom—without a farthing of cost; and that Arbi- 
tators should be appointed and paid by the State, as the Judges now are; when 
ipbemng their interest to make justice speedy and certain, all the iniquities of the 
lyws’ expense, uncertainty, and delay, would be swept away; as well as the 
entire machinery, for the sake of whose interests alone these evils are inflicted on 
the eommunity.— Ep:tor. | 





ENUMERATION OF SOME OF THE CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS 
AMONG THE LABOURING CLASSES. 
Sir, Carlisle, April, 1834. 
Your notice of a motion to procure an “ Inquiry into the causes of 
labitual Drunkenness among the labouring classes,” has excited universal in- 
terest in this part of the country, Now, as it is desirable that you should be pos 
sessed of every information upon this momentous subject, | hope you will ex- 
qise an obscure individual for submitting to your consideration a few important 
facts, which there is reason to believe are either utterly unknown or entirely over- 
hooked by every member of both Houses of Parliament. 


Themonstrous and unnatural distinction between man and man, which unhappily 


pevails throughout the British dominions, has long been a maiter of deep regret to 
every lover of his kind ; nor has it escaped the notice of benevolent foreigners, as 
las been fully evinced by the publications of several late tourists. But no 
Witer on the subject has yet, I believe, regarded this enormous evil as one of 
the principal causes of excessive drinking among the working community. Such, 
however, is indubitably the fact, and to it can be easily traced the necessity (if 
itreally exist) for corporal punishment in the army and navy. 

The supercilious and hanghty demeanour of what are called the “ upper 
maks” toward them, by whose half-paid labour they are furnished with the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life, is not only insulting and oppressive, but really in~ 
suflerable. ‘To such a height is this intolerant overbearing carried, and so griev- 
ously is it felt by the industrious classes, that thousands among them who would 

ise be sober, industrious, and respectable men, finding that they are treated 
w beings of an inferior species, lose every idea of self-respect, and recklessly 
betake themselves to the pernicious practice of drinking. This vile treatment of 
the labouring classes by any of the ranks into which society is mischievously di- 
vided, would be sufficiently reprehensible, but when chiefly proceeding, as it 
wtually does, from that class which falls under the description of “ tradesmen,” 
—when the oppressors belong to the very next class in gradation to the oppres- 
ted—who are, in many respects, not even their equals, but thei iferiors, the 
fievance is absolutely intolerable, and imperatively calls for speedy and effectual 
mess. This, be assured, Sir, is one of the principal causes which have covered 
turland with drunkards, and filled our calendars with crimes of every descrip- 
tion that can degrade human nature. 

Another powerful cause of intoxication amongst mechanics, &c., arises from that 
pint of selfishness which at present forms so dark a spot in our national charac- 
tr. If any workman, however drunken or profligate, be supposed capable of per- 

§ six-penny-worth of work in a week more than a sober and orderly per- 
m,he is certain of obtaining the preference, though the respectable workman 
ould be utterly destitute of employment, with perhaps a family depending on 

mS exertions. That there are many exceptions to this iniquitous a. 
(pecially in the metropolis, is not denied, but that it forms the general rule of 
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éSnduct among provincial employers is a melancholy truth which cannot'be 
refuted. But avarice alone is not the only reason why drunkenness is preferred 
to sobriety by a great majority of country masters. Many of these men having 
been brought up in a state of slavery, possess a most tyrannical disposition, and 
though they are generally illiterate, yet they have understanding enough to knowthat 
if their workmen were persons of sobriety and reflection, they would not for an 
hour submit to the oppression and contumely of which they are now the victims, 

Several other causes of national drunkenness might be easily produced, but 
this letter is already too long, which I regret, and shall therefore mention only one 
more cause, that might, perhaps, with propriety, be styled the radical source) f 
the evil. In the almost numberless buildings which are continually erecting 
throughout the kingdom, thousands of men are employed as stone masons, brick 
layers, joiners, plasterers, painters, &c., to nearly all of whom what is called an 
“allowance” is served out twice, and, in some instances, thrice daily. This 
allowance is for the most part in ardent spirits, or grog, of which all the ap. 
prentices, however young, are of course partakers, though many of those youths 
would doubtless prefer malt liquor, while a still greater number would gladly 
receive the amount in money. Thus is there a vast proportion of our population 
initiated in the baleful habit of drmking at an early period of their existence, so 
that at the completion of their apprenticeships they enter into the world and join 
their fellow-workmen as experienced topers. 

Strange! that so palpable a predisposing cause of general drunkenness should 
have escaped the vigilance of the Temperance Societies, the members of which 
seem to have no other means in view for accomplishing their object than the 
influence of example! Abortive will be the hope that rests upon such a sandy 
foundation. Let those labourers in the vineyaid of public morals be assured, 
that their example will effect little in the promotion of sobriety among the labour. 
ing classes. Very many of the leading “‘lemperates’”’ are well known to the 
working people as their most grievous oppressors, and therefore they will never 
profit by any precedent, however praiseworthy, which may be set before them by 
men whom they justly hold in abhorrence. I beg to apologize for the length of 
this communication, but being an inexperienced writer I could not convey in 
fewer words the facts to which I respectfully beg leave to solicit your attention. 

I am, Sir, with gratitude for your exertions in the cause of the people, 

Your very obedient Servant, 


A BRITISH HELOT. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE EXEMPTION OF FATHERS FROM SUP- 
PORTING THEIR ILLEGITIMATE OFFSPRING. 


Sir, Hexham, May, 1834. 

I should be glad to avail myself of the privilege you grant some of 
your readers, to occupy a page in your Review, with some reflections on one 
clause of the Bill recently introduced into the House of Commons for the amend- 
ment of the Poor Laws. The clause is this : 

“ That so much of any act or acts of Parliament as enables the mother of any 
bastard child to charge or affiliate any such child on any person as the reputed 
or putative father, and to require him to be charged with or contribute’ to the 
expenses attending the birth, sustentation, or maintenance of any such child, &c, 
be, and the same is, hereby repealed.”’ 

So that one tmprovement of the existing law is to remove all restraints from the 
unprincipled and dissolute of our sex, and allow them to seduce, betray, and 
desert the weaker sex with impunity. But, say the abettors of this most 
iniquitous clause, this regulation will make women more cautious and circum 
spect. True; on the same principle that honest inhabitants of houses and wy 
would be more cautious and circumspect in guarding their premises, if 
penalties against burglary were repealed. But would your wealthy citizens 
approve of such a change of the law on such an argument? Dothese Legislators 
consider how young women are exposed, both in factories and private dwellings, 
to the designs of men of every class, of every character, and of every age, toth 
equals and superiors, servants and masters, and would they deprive them of the 
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‘only protection the law affords a young female of the humbler class, by removing 
all fear of penalty or punishment, or even exposure, from her seducer? The 

inevitable consequence will be that the young and inexperienced female will,’ in 
pumberless situations, be surrounded by persons who will be on the watch to 
geize, and ever to prepare the weak and unguarded moment, to triumph in the 
quin of the comparatively innocent. 

That the apprehension of having an illegitimate child to support from their own 
resources, will operate as a check be any but the already corrupted and de- 
praved, I should extremely doubt. f natural modesty, strengthened by virtuous 

inciples and dread of shame, will not guard the youthful female, she will not 
iered by sordid calculations of profit and loss. 

But this amendment of the law, so called, countenances another principle still 
more abominable—the utter neglect and abdication of a parent’s office. Nature 

Jaims, and Nature’s Lord announces, “ that he that provideth not for his own, 
js worse than an infidel”—he is worse even than the brute; for the irrational 
animals themselves instinctively provide for the female during her retirement, 
and the young during their helplessness. Surely it will not be argued that 
the absence of the marriage ceremony divests this first of duties of its sanc- 
tion, or this most amiable and important instinct of its force! Because a man 
has succeeded in destroying the reputation and blasting the conjugal prospects of 
awoman, shall he be at liberty to leave her destitute of necessaries, and expose 
the unoflending infant to want and wretchedness, and probably an untimely end? 
By the law of nature a father is equally bound to support an illegitimate as a 
legitimate child, and with that fundamental law ought the municipal laws of 
every well-governed state to coincide. 

Quid sine moribus 
Leges proficiunt vane? 

— of convenience, contrary to good morals and subversive of sound prin« 
ciples, are sure to prove pernicious, to nations as to individuals, in the grand result. 
Very little political sagacity is sufficient to anticipate consequences the most 
disastrous from this projected innovation. If the father is to be discharged from 
the duty of supporting the illegitimate child, why not the mother, and so the 
child be suffered to perish of want? Or shall the unnatural mother, who exposes 
her infant, be hanged, and the no less unnatural, and no less guilty father go un< 
teproved ! It is a long-established principle in the administration of justice, that 
it should be equal and impartial. ‘‘Cavendum est etiam, ne easdem de causis 
alii plectantur, alii ne appellentur quidem.” 

The evil to be remedied by this change of the law, is the liability of the father 
to the alternative of contribution or imprisonment, on the evidence of the female, 
I believe the experience of the past establishes the fact, that such evidence, in rural 
districts at least, is rarely false—rarely, to say the least, as any other class of evi< 
dence, upon which culprits are convicted and made liable to much severer punish 
ments but the delinquent, ifhe does not produce money or security, is committed 
—and thus, according to Lord Althorp, “ the finest young men in the country” are 
imprisoned among pick pockets and felons, and demoralized. Hislordship surely is 
not aware that a law exists by which a poacher, if he fails to pay his fine on the 
instant of his conviction, may be, and frequently is, committed to prison to herd 
with the same demoralizing society. And yet poachers comprehend some “ of the 
finest young men in the country,” in a physical sense, and yet it would seem that 
the guilt and the social evil of slaying a hare or pheasant, without the leave of the 
lord of the manor, is not much greater than that of a man seducing and betraying 
a female, and of a parent deserting his child. But I question whether the poacher 
would meet with as much sympathy from some of our modern senators who cheered 
“ these fine young men,” whom Lord Althorp would let loose to ply their trade 
of corruption with impunity. But I still hope that there is good feeling enough 
in the House of Commons, or at least in the House of Lords, to reject such a 
— with contempt and indignation. If not, I am quite sure from what 

hear on all sides of me, that the act will be received with the scorn and disgust 
of all the humane and sober-minded portion of the community. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
ANTI-DRACO. 
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QUESTIONS SENT TO THE SEAPORTS BY THE ADMIRALTY ON 
THE SUBJECT OF IMPRESSMENT. 
Sia, South Shields, April 9, 1834. 

I emprace the earliest opportunity of informing you, that a public 
meeting of seamen was held in the Seamen’s Hall of this port, on Friday last, 
April 4th, when the following answers were unanimously agreed to, as suitable 
replies to the adjoining questions, which were handed to us for answers by 

r. Thomas Young, of North Shields, on the 27th ult , he having received them 
with many more questions, of which we cannot learn the particulars, from the 
Admiralty, signed George Elliot. We immediately printed the questions and 
circulated them widely,so that during the week which elapsed between their cir. 
culation and the meeting for answers, the seamen had ample time to consider 
them ; the answers have been sent to Captain Elliott, the Secretary to the Ad. 
mniralty, and are in substance the same as those from North Shields. Robert 
Anderson, Esq., presided at the meeting. At the close of the meeting, which was 
most numerously attended, and was the first meeting of Seamen assembled in 
South Shields since you so ably introduced, and advocated their cuuse ayainst 
Tmpressment, in the House of Commons, a vote of thanks, with feelings of genuine 
gratitude, was proposed, first, to yourself, as the mover, and then to Mr. Young, as 
the seconder, as well as to all the members who voted with you on that question, 
This was carried unnanimously with loud and long-continued cheering. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY WOODROFFE, 
Secretary to the Seamen’s Association, 


The following are the Questions sent from the Admiralty, in order to ascertain 
the merchant-seamen’s sentiments with regard to Impressment, and the King’s 
service generally. 

Question. What is the general feeling amongst the merchant-seamen respecting 
Impressment ? 

Answer. A feeling of horror, it being considered by seamen as unlimited 
slavery. 

Question. What are the chief objections made to it ? 

Answer. That the Impressment is into unlimited service, and frequently on the 
return from along voyage, without seeing friend or relation, or putting a foot on 
shore ; that the impressed seaman has inadequate pay, and no security or pro- 
motion for merit, besides being liable to the capricious punishments to which the 
seamen were exposed during the last war. 

Question. Is much importance attached to the King’s service giving a title to 
a pension ? 

Answer. Very great importance is attached by seamen to its giving a title toa 
pension. We think that for every year a seaman voluntarily serves his country 
after the period of his limited service is out, he should be entitled to a pension in 
proportion to the length of his servitude, independently of pensions for wounds 
or other casualties. 

_ Question. Is the power of remitting a portion of a man’s pay to his family con- 
sidered to be a great benefit ? 


Answer. Yes ; most certainly, a very great benefit. 

Question. Does a fear of corporal punishment operate much upon those who 
have not been in the King’s service ? 

Answer. Yes ; from the information they get from old warriors or men-of 
war's men of last war. 

Question. Does a fear of such punishment operate upon men of good charactet 
who have been in the King’s service ? 

Answer. Yes; it being often used at the caprice of a subaltern, and in mo- 
mentary anger; while if a pause of 24 hours were to take place, between the 
fault and the punishment, nine out of ten cases, would, upon mature consideration, 
be forgiven as mere oversights of no great consequence. 
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Question. Does a fear of Impressment operate much upon Seamen generally 
when the subject is not foreed upon their nouce by other parties, or by public 
discussion ? 

Answer. Yes. decidedly, at all times. 


Question. 1s it considered probable that the raising of seamen for the King’s 
service by ballot, from seafaring men whose names should have been inserted 

viously in a general register, would be deemed by the merchant-seamen pre- 
Prable to Impressment? 

Answer. Yes; decidedly, if for a limited period of service, adequate pay, pro- 
portionable pensions, and prize-money. 

Question. Has any plan of probable efficacy been proposed, as a substitute for 
Impressment, or ballot, to raise seamen for the King’s servive, quickly, in cases of 
great emergency, and if so, what is the plan? 

Answer. Yes; the following: That all seamen, from 20 to 45 years of age, in- 
cluding stewards, captains, sea carpenters, supercargoes, and all others who 
their living upon the water, should be registered to serve the country, “ in actual 
sea-service,” either by themselves or by substitute, when a sufficient supply of 
volunteers cannot be go/, and be liable to be called upon at such times by the 
civil authorities to serve in His Majesty’s ships of war, say for three years or some 
other reasonable and defined period, for which service they should receive the 
average rate of seamen’s pay, which is paid during the time of their servivude, in 
adozen of the principal mercantile or maritime ports of this kingdom, im the 
merchant service (part to be paid to the seaman’s family or friends, monthly, 

rt to himself quarterly, when in port, and the remaiming part at the expiration of 

is servitude or at his discharge) and a reasouable portion of prize-imoney also. 
Should the time of specified service end when on the British coast, or in any 
other part of the world, and the seamen wish to be relieved from the service, the 
captain or admiral on the station should have power to exchange the seaman, who 
has served his time, for any other British or other seaman found on board 
any British ship or at the colonies, he the seaman so found, not having 
served the country the time specified; and in order to facilitate and ensure this 
exchange, the seamen who may be detained against their will, over their time of 
service, should be entitled to double, or some great increase of wages, with all 
other pute in proportion. No seafaring person of any kind (of the before- 
named age), should be exempt from the coyntry’s service, unless he provides an 
able seaman as a substitute, which substitute should have previously served for 
himself. If this were to become the law of the land, it would render Impress- 
ment, even on an emergency, guile unnecessary, as it would be considered a duty 
due to the country, and much to the seamen’s credit and interest, to be the first to 
serve on the breaking out of a war, and they would vie with each other as to who 
should enter first, as at that period many prizes are expected to be captured, which 
would greatly increase their pay; and if this were equal to their services, no ships 
would ever want men. 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


SHORTENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Minority of 187, Tellers included, who, on the 15th of May, voted for Mr. Temny- 
son’s motion, for leave to bring in a Bill to shortemthe Duiation of Purliaments. 


Abercrombie, Hon. J. Barnett, C. J. Bewes, I. Brocklehurst, J. 
Adams, E. H. Barron, H. Bish, T. Brodie, W. B. 
Adams Admiral Barron, G. Blackburne, J, Kouverie, Hon. D. 
Agtionby, H. A. Barry, G. Blake, T. Browne, D. 
Attwood, T. Barnard, E. G. Klunt, Sir'C, Brotherton, J. 
Baillie, J. E. Bannerman, A. Briseoe, J. 4. Butler, Colonel 
ldwin, Dr. Beauclerk, Major _ Briggs, R. Bulwer, t.. L. 


Baines, EK. Bellew, R. M. Bowes, J. Buckingham, J.S. 
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Cayley, Sir G. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Clay. W. 
Collier, C. 
Dashwood, G. M. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E, 
Dobbin, L. 
Dundas, Captain 
Dunlop, Captain 
Dvkes, F. L. 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 
Evans, Col. 
Evans, Ceorge 
Ewart, Ww. 
Ewing, J. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fellowes, H. A.W. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Fergusson, Sir R, 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimmon, N. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fryer, R. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gaskell, D. 


Handley, B. 
Handley, H. 
Hawes. B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 


Attwood, T. 
Blake, M. 
Browne, D. 
Baines, E. 
Brotherton, J3 
Berkely, C. 
Baring, F. T. 
Benett, J. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackstone, W.S, 
Childers, J. W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Cullander, J.H. 
Dashwood, G. H, 
Ewart, W. 
Forster, C, S, 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Harvey, D. W. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hornby, E.G, 
Hughes, H. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Humphery, J. 
Fiutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
King, E. B. 
Lalor, P. 
Lambert, H. 
Lambton, H. 
Leech, J. 
Lefevre. S. 
Lister, E. C. 
Locke, W. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Madocks, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, J. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, C. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Conor Don 


Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, R.A. 
Oswald, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, General 
Parker, J. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penleaze, J. S. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, George 
Pryse, Pryse 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, D. 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, E. 
Romilly, J. 
Ross, H. 

Rotch, B. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sandford, Sir D. K. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Sinclair, G. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Scale, Colonel 
Scrope, P. 
Shawe, R. N. 


For the Bill, 187—Agaiast it, 237. 





RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES BILL. 

Majority of 62, Tellers included, who, at two o’clock in the morning, on the 15th of 
May, voted against Sir M.W. Ridley’s Amendment, ‘ That the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Religious Assemblies Bull on this day six months.” 


Fleetwood, H. 
Finch, G. 
Greene, T. 
Grant, R. 

Grant, C. 

Greg, Colonel 
Hawes, B. 
Howard, Captain 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, H. 
Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. H. 
Heathcote, J, 
Ingham, R. 
Jervis, J. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Lloyd, J. H. 
Martin, J. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Maberly, Colonel 
O’Dwyer, A. C, 
Plumtree, J. P. 


Sharpe, General 
Scholefield, J. 
Staunton, Sir G, 
Staveley, T. K. 
Stewart, Sir M. 
Stewart, Lord J, 
Stanley, H. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, FE. 
Sullivan, R. 
Tancred, H. W, 
Talbot, J. H. 
‘Thicknesse, R. 
Todd, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K, 
Vernon, Hon. G. 
Vigors, \. A. 
Vincent, Sir F, 
Walker, C. A, 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Warburton, H, 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S, 
Wigney, J.N. 
Wilks, J. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wood, Alderman 


TELLERS. 
Tennyson, Kt. Hn.€, 
Codrington, Sir E. 


Ross, H, 
Stewart, P. M. 
Sinclair, G. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Verney, Sir Hi. 


Pelbam, Hn.C. A.W. Vigors, N.A. 


Pease, J. 
Pryme, G, 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Poulter, J.S. 
Ruthven, E.S, 
Rotch, B. 
Rolfe, R. M. 


For the Bill, 62—Against it, 40, 





C, Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 


Wallace, R. 
Wood, G. W. 
Warburton, H, 
Walter, J. 


TELLERS. 
Hardy, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
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